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THE DRONE. 


OUR POOR SLANDERED DRONE ASKS FOR HIS DAY 
IN COURT. 


PIRGIL, who was a great poet, but not enough 
of a practical bee-keeper to know a laying 
from a virgin queen, was the first writer of 
much note to have his fling at me. To him I 
was only an idle knave, born to consume the 
fruits of others’ labors, and deserving no better 
fate than death, by ignominous expulsion from the 
industrious commonwealth. Ever since he so gross- 
ly libeled me, to compare one to a drone is the most 
orthodox form of denunciation for laziness, glut- 
tony, and what has been called ‘‘ general cussed- 
ness.”’ 

Now, lam proud to say to this court that I can 
disprove every charge brought against me, by 
simply proving that, to the best of my ability, I ful- 
fill the express object for which Iwas born. Surely 
no creature can do any better than this, and excuse 
me for thinking that few men do as well. 

CHARGED WITH LAZINESS. 

If any of my enemies had authority to call the 
roll of my demerits, he would surely begin by accus- 
ing me of being too lazy to gather any honey. But 
anexpertin points of this kind could remind him, 
that, if he examines my proboscis, he will see that it 
is much too short for sipping nectar from the open- 
ing flowers. 





MAKES NO WAX. 
I am free to admit, that I make no wax; but even 
Cheshire himself, whose microscopes have fairly 
turned me inside out, wil) tell you that I have nota 





single wax-secreting gland, and am also without 
those plastic, trowel-like jaws which enable the 
worker-bee to mold the wax into such delicate 


combs. 
GATHERS NO POLLEN. 


Now, do not insinuate that I might at least em- 
ploy some of my leisure timein gathering pollen! 
Can you not see that my thighs have no basket- 
like grooves in which it could be packed, and are 
quite destitute of the bristles by which the workers 
hold the pollen in place? 

ACCUSED OF BEING A LAZY COWARD. 

No doubt you have often denounced me asa big, 
hulking coward that leaves to the women the whole 
defense of the state. Are you not aware that I 
have nothing to fit me for acting on the offensive? 
Would that Ifhad one proportioned to my bulk! if 
only thet I might make proof of it upon all who be- 
rate me for not accomplishing impossibilities! 

Iam not at all ashamed to admit that I spend the 
most of my time, not given to eating, either in 
sleeping or what you are pleased to call listless 
moping about the hive. Has it never occurred to 
you that, if I should try to assume the restless 
activity of the worker-bee, I could be nothing better 
than a meddlesome busy-body, perpetually inter- 
fering with the necessary business routine? I 
guess the silly meddler who would put me up to 
such nonsense ought more than once to have hada 
dish-cloth pinned to his rear,to teach him not to 
bother the women in their work! 

MISUNDERSTOOD. 

Iam sorry to number Shakespeare among those 

who have misconceived me, by calling me ‘the 
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lazy, yawning drone;”’ but as one of my maligners 
has likened me to Falstaff, I may be allowed to 
quote, in my own defense, what this great braggart, 
when accused of cowardice, says of himself to the 
prince: * Was it for me to kill the heir-apparent? 
Why, thou knowest I am as valiant as Hercules, 
but beware instinct; the lion will not touch the 
true prince. Instinct is a great matter; I] was a 
coward on instinct. I shall think the better of my- 
self and thee during my life. I for a valiant lion, 
and thou for u true prince.” I lie not, like the false 
knight, when I say that what you cal! my laziness 
is a matter of pure instinct. 

With all your boasted reason, you seemto have 
overlooked the doctrine of conservation of forces. 
You upbraid me with consuming so much of the 
precious honey,to the gathering of which I con- 
tribute nothing! Well! if 1 made a single uncalled- 
for motion, would not that necessitate an extra 
consumption of food? What better can I do, then, 
than to keep as quiet as possible? There is nothing 
either inside or outside of the hive which calls for 
any other line of ‘conduct, until the young qeeens 
are on the wing; and as they do not sally forth 
until long after noon, why should I go abroad any 
earlier? J can assure you, that, if bridal excursions 
were in order as many hours in the day as the 
flowers secrete honey, no worker would ever be 
earlier to rise, or later to go to bed than myself. 

MISREPRESENTED. 

Ian idle, lazy, listless lounger, forsooth! Does 
any one wish to witness the most perfect embodi- 
ment of indefatigable activity? Let him then look 
at me, when, at the proper time, with an eager, im- 
petuous rush, and a manly resonant voice, I sally 
from the hive! See with what umazing speed I 
urge what our old friend Samuel Wagner called my 
“circumvoluting”’ flights! For aught you know, I 
may cover greater distances in describing these 
vast circles than the busiest worker in the longest 
summer day. There is great need, then, that I 
should be abundantly provisioned for such ex- 
hausting excursions; and it is only a law of nature 
that,on my return from them, all that I carried out 
with me should be found to have been used up. If 
you taunt me either for the full or the empty 
stomach, I merely ask youif you have never heard 
of honey-moon trips among your own people, which 
began with extra-full purses, toend only with un- 
comfortably light ones. 

SAVAGE DELIGHT OVER MY DEATH. 

To cap the climax of your abuse, what savage de- 
light you take in seeing the worker drive me from 
my pleasant home! and how glibly you can moral- 
ize over what you call a righteous judgment upon 
a life spent in gluttony and inglorious ease! Just 
as if you did not know that the whole economy of 
the bee-hive is founded on the strictest principles 
of utilitarianism! Is not a worker-bee, when disa- 
bled by any accident, remorselessly dragged out to 
die, because it can no longer contribute to the gen- 
eral good? Even so exalted a personage as the 
queen-mother herself, as soon as it is plain that her 
fertility is too much impaired, has a writ of swperse- 
deas served upon her,in favor of one of her own 
daughters. 

Knowing well the law under which I was born, I 
urge nothing against being put to death when 
Shakespeare's *‘ pale executioners’’ deem the day 
of my prospective usefulness to be over. Truly, the 
sword of Damocles is suspended over my head; and 





from the hour of my birth till that of my death it 
may fall at any moment. Many bitters are thus 
mingled with my sweets. 

I have time to mention only one more. While] 
know that most of the young queens come safely 
back from their wedding-excursions, I can not help 
sometimes foreboding the worst, when I see that no 
drone ever returns to tell us of his experience. 

APPRECIATED BY BONNER. 
I will close my defense, by reminding you how 


' the good father of the great Scotch bee-keeper, 


Bonner, showed his appreciation of our persecuted 
race. It was his custom to watch every year for 
the first flying drone. Its cheerful hum so filled 
him with delight, as the happy harbinger of ap- 
proaching swarms, with their generous harvests of 
luscious sweets, that he called an instant halt on 
the work of his busy household, and devoted the 
rest of the day to holiday feasting. The patron of 
the drones ought for ever to bear the honored 
name of ** Saint Bonner.” 
THE DECISION OF THE COURT. 

This court having heard the defense of Sir Drone, 
pronounces him to be innocent of each and every 
one of the misdeeds alleged against him. It only 
regrets that it can not inflict adequate punishment 
upon his slanderers. Alas, my poor fellow! the lies 
against which you protest have had so many cen- 
turies the start of your true story that you may 
well despair of ever overtaking them in your short 
lifetime. 

MORALS FROM THE DRONE’S PLEA. 

From the plea of the drone, many good morals 
might easily be drawn; such as, “ Do not give even 
a dog a bad name, unless you are sure he deserves 
it.” The moral which I think will be most interest- 
ing to bce-keepers is this: **‘ Beware of publishing 
false statements to the injury of any one’s business, 
and then try to laugh them of us harmless ‘ scientif- 
ic pleasantries.” ”’ 

THE DRONE’S PLEA AND THE WILEY LIE, 

This plea of the drone might suggest more than 
one good moral; but I will confine myself to what 
1 will call the ** Professor Wiley Moral.” 

It is only too well known to most of our Jarge 
honey-producers, that, some years ago, Prof. H. W. 
Wiley, an entomologist at present in the service of 
the Government at Washington, published sub- 
stantially this statement; namely, that honey- 
combs are manufactured by human skill, and, after 
being filled with glucose, and neatly sealed over, 
are sold as genuine bees’ honey, when the bees 
have had nothing whatever to do with asingle step 
in the whole process. This absolute misstatement 
having gota good start, has widely,at home and 
abroad, prejudiced the public against the purest 
honey, even when offered for sale in the most 
beautiful combs. Although refuted again and 
again, it is constantly reappearing in print, and 
seems to have a vitality almost as great as when it 
first started out on its hurtful career. Prof. Wiley, 
when called to account for fabricating such a story, 
excused himself by saying, that he meant it only as 
a“ scientific pleasantry!”’ His worst enemies could 
wish him no harder task than, over his own signa- 
ture, to try to stop the pestiferous march of (to call 
it by no harsher name) his incautious utterance. 

As he is guilty, that shooteth arrows and lances 
unto death, so is the man that hateth his friend de- 


ceitfully, and, when he is taken, saith, I did it in 
jest.—PROV. 26; 18, 19, 
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The above is the Douay, or Catholic version. I | 


prefer this version of these verses to our common 
version. Could there be a stronger condemnation 
of Wiley’s “ scientific pleasantry ’’? 

Dayton, O., March 8, 1888. L. L. LANGSTROTH. 
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FOOD OF LARVAL BEES 





PROF. COOK TELLS US THE EFFECT OF TOO MUCH 
WATER IN THE WINTERING CELLAR. 


RK. EDITOR:—I see by last GLEANINGS that 


you donot wholly understand what I meant 
to explain as to food of larval bees. As I 


said, while the queen larva is usually fed | 


the secreted food—bee milk—to the very 
last, the worker lurve are fed—must be fed—some 
pollen and probably some honey just at the last be- 
fore the cell is scaled. If we examine closely we 


find the digestive tube of the full-grown worker | 


larva yellow with pollen. Dufour was partly correct, 
then, in saying that larvee are fed on digested food, 
tor certainly honey is digested nectar. Yet Dufour 
supposed the cream-like food—bee-milk—to be also 
digested food,while, as Schiemenz has so well shown, 
this is doubtless secreted material from the cephal'c 
glands. 

Occasionally a queen larva is found to have some 
of this pollen. Berlepsch suggested that this was 
wholly accidental. 

BEES IN WLNTER. 


[have just been having an experience that is in- | 


teresting to me. Your readers know that we are 


wintering our bees this winter in our new bee-house | 


cellar. Let me say that the bees were in very fine 
condition last fall. They also had very nice honey. 
I never saw bees in better trim for winter. The 
bees were put into the cellar Noy. 12, 1887. 

I supposed the cellar was sol could control the 
temperature exactly tomy liking, and was so drained 
that I could regulate the water at will. But, 
“The best-laid schemes o’ mice an’ men gang aft 
a-gley.’’ We have had very cold weather, and long 
continued. | was away two wecks. When I left, the 
bees were very quiet at 38° F. As I have wintered 
bees udwirably several times at that temperature, I 
felt easy. WhenT returned, the temperature was 
down to 30° F.,and the bees were disturbed and 


noisy. This has always been my experience. When | 


a cellar temperature falls below 35° the bees are 
disturbed. With the temperature at 38° F. they 
hardly made a noise as 1 entered witha light. At 
30° F. they came rusbing out as soon as I entered. 
This corroborates what I felt sure years ago was 
true—that bees are disquieted if the temperature 
of the cellar containing them falls below 28° F. to 
40° F. The careful researches of Newport, years 
ago, established the same truth. 

Well, [thought that here was a chance for a valu- 
able experiment. I would leave the cellar at the 
same temperature, 30° F., and see if the bees which 
were insuch good trim in the fall, and provided 
with good stores, would mind the disquieting effect 
of this low temperature. After four weeks of this 
temperature we had a thaw—several warm days, 
and water at 40° rushed into my cellar. My drains 
would not work. The temperature rose to 40° F., 
and the bees became very quiet. Last night we had 
a heavy rain. This morning I was early at the bee- 
house, and my cellar was a miniature lake. Some 
hives were floating, others were filled to within 


two inches of the top of the frames. I fixed and 
examined all as soon asl could. To my surprise, 
not a colony was dead, and nota sign of dysentery 
| did I see. Of course, I was most happily disappoint- 
| ed, not to say Overjoyed. Is it not more than prob- 
ablethat, with the bees in best condition as to food 
and strength, they will endure even a very cold 
temperature? Let me say, that we excluded pollen 
; from the hives as we put them up in the fall. 
I had thought I would say no more on hibernation, 
but 1 think our young bee-keepers are likely to be 
| misled, and so a word ought to be spoken. This 
| winter I was at Dr. Miller's. His cellars were at 
the regulation temperature, 45° F. We carefully ex- 
amined hive after hive, and the bees in every case, 
if we watched patiently, could be seen to move. 1 
examined several colonies in my own cellar, with 
temperature at 38° F., and again at 30° F. In every 
ease a little patience would detect the bees crowding 
into the cluster. I haveseveral winters kept nuclei 
in observatory hives.. By careful attention I found 
the bees were never stationary for any considerable 
time. 1 say, then, that, if bees sleep in winter, 
their slumbers are, in every one of the numerous 
cases that I have examined, under very varied con- 
ditions, very frequently disturbed. 


Bertie, in splitting wood the other day, came 
across some black ants. They seemed utterly dead. 
Pinching or rough treatment of any kind would 
not arouse them at all. They were brought intoa 
warm room, and soon were wide awake and lively. 
These ants take no food the winter through. The 
| same is true of wild bees. Now, certainly this is very 

different from bees. The bees move and must eat, 
or die. If we say the bees’ hibernate, what do the 
wild bees, wasps, and ants do? I think the word 
hibernate had better be used to designate the ants’ 
winter state, and quiescence or inactivity, that of 
the bees’. If bees truly hibernate, they would not 
| consume more honey in a cellar whose temperature 
| was 32° F. than in one with atemperature at 45° F., 
| but I am sure they do. Now, Mr. Editor, I would 
suggest that writers for our Lee-papers do not 
write from mere closet meditation, or simply from 
the outpourings of their inner consciousness, but 
that they go tothe bees and question them, and 
give us facts, then we shall have less chaff. 

Let me add, that it is net strange that bees live 
for days and even weeks without food. Their very 
life habits—I refer to swarming—demand provision 
agaiust starvation in cuse of long fasting. I have 
known swarms to remain clustered nearly two days. 
This was during the active season, when their vital 
energies were fully intact. In fall, winter, and 
spring, then, we should suppose that, if put to fast- 
ing, they might live and not suffer severely, even 
tor many days; for now they are inactive, itis the 
resting season. In all our speculation about or- 
ganisms we must remember their natural peculiari- 
ties and habits. 

Right here I wish to refer to the article by my 
friend Bingham, for there are few whose opinion 
in bee-matters I value more highly. I fully agree 
with him as to facts. I have known bees to winter 
exceedingly well—and several cases too—where the 
cellar in which they wintered was as light as many 
aliving-roomis. Every thing all right—food, bees, 
and temperature, and the light does no harm. But 
let the temperature go to freezing, or rise to 55° or 
60° F., say, and I should fear light. 

Now for speculation; Because we need light, it 
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does not follow that the bees do. They were de- 
veloped under conditions that precluded light, often 
for weeks or months. Were light necessary to their 
health they could not have developed into our pres- 
ent bees at all, for darkness is their necessary lot 
for days together. Thus while I agree with my 
friend as to his facts, I do not accept his con- 
clusions. A. J. COOK. 

Agricultural College, Mich. 

Why, good friend C., I do not see that 
your best-laid schemes have “ gang a-gley ”’ 
very —~p after all; for, if I understand 
you, you did not lose even a colony, although 
the cellar was flooded. I presume all you 
did with the water-soaked hives was to let 
the water off and let the bees fix it them- 
selves. A few days ago a friend in the 
South stated that the water got into their 
hives and wet the combs perhaps thalf way 
up. He asked if it were possible for him to 
take the combs out and dry them. I told 
him to let them alone and let the bees get 
rid of the water themselves. I have seen 
bees under such circumstances ; and where 
the water rises slowly they creep up out of 
the way, even going into the upper parts of 
the hives where they are permitted to do so. 
When the water goes down they go back, 
lick it up, and fix things up all right.—I 
agree with you exactly in regard to lettin 
accounts of personal work take the place of 
‘closet meditations,” as you call it. There 
may be some publication that can afford to 
pay writers on bees and rural industries, 
who stay indoors all the while; but our 
journal is surely not one of that kind. After 
one has worked in the fields, however, and 
met face to face with strange facts, we are 
glad to receive suggestions in regard to the 
probable explanation of said facts. 


Se 
MANNA OF THE PRESENT DAY. 
THE HONEY-DEW OF EASTERN TURKEY. 


R. COLE, of Bitlis, a missionary in Eastern 
Turkey, in describing a journey from Har- 
poot to Bitlis, says: ‘* We traveled for four 
days through a region where had newly 
fallen a remarkable deposit of “heavenly 

bread,”’ as the natives sometimes call it—manna. 
There were extensive forests of scrubby oaks, and 
most of the deposit was on the leaves. Thousands 
of the poor peasants—men, women, and children— 
were upon the plains gathering the sweet sub- 
stance. Some of them plunge into kettles of boil- 
ing water the newly cut branches of the oaks. 
This washes off the deposit, until the water becomes 
80 sweet as toremind one of a veritable sugaring- 
off in the old Granite State, as he takes sips of it. 
Other companies of natives may be seen vigorous- 
ly beating with sticks the branches that, from be- 
ing spread on the ground, have so dried that the 
glittering crystals fall readily upon the carpet 
spread to receive them. The crystals are separat- 
ed from the pieces of leaves by the sieve, and 
then the manna is pressed into cakes for use. The 
manna is in great demand among these Oriental 
Christians. As we were traveling through a rather 
dry region, the article came into play for our plain 
repasts.”’ 

Now, here is honey-dew with a vengeance; whole 





forests of “scrubby oaks”’ covered with it; and the 
“men, women, and children gathering it in,” in- 
stead of the bees doing it; and they plunge the 
branches into boiling water and wash it off in the 
kettle—bugs and all, do they?—until the syrup tastes 
like maple syrup just ready to sugar off, while 
others beat the branches ona carpet, with sticks, 
to separate the glittering crystals, and then sift 
them through asieve to get the pieces of leaves 
out; then the crystals (probably about as large as 
coarse corn-meal grains) are pressed into cakes, and 
eaten with relish. Now, have we any missionary 
in Eastern Turkey? If we have, and he reads 
GLEANINGS, won't he please tell us more about this 
honey-dew that the natives call manna? Are the 
crystals white, like white corn meal, or are they of 
the color of glue? Are there billions of little green 
bugs crawling up and over and under those scrub- 
by oaks? and if these little bugs are there, do the 
natives know it? and if they do know it, do they 
care? MAHALA B. CHADDOCK. 

Vermont, Ill. 

Why, Mrs. C., you 'do not need to go 
away off to Turkey to find this manna, for 
it has been described on the pages of GLEAN- 
INGS, as coming from Oregon. I had a box 
of branches of an evergreen-tree at the To- 
ronto National Convention. These branches 
were so covered with drops of sugar, or can- 
dy, that one would think it had been dip- 
ped in melted sugar. You take it for grant- 
ed that these sugar-drops are produced by 
insects ; but I believe the conclusion in re- 
gard to the Oregon manna was not in that 
direction. If I remember correctly, it seem- 
ed to be an exudation from the tree—some- 
thing as resin exudes from resinous woods; 
but instead of being resin it was sugar. In 
taste, the sugar was not unlike maple; but 

erhaps that which exudes from hickory- 
rees when cut down in the spring is still 
more like it, both in taste and appearance. 
Perhaps some of our readers in Oregon can 
tell us whether they have candy growing on 
the trees up there every season, or only oc- 
casionally. 
—<—$——$——$———— nen eo 


NEW HONEY GLISTENING IN THE 
CELLS. 





WINTERED SPLENDIDLY, AND LITTLE STORES 
CONSUMED. 


N examining my bees afew days ago, I found 
plenty of brood and new honey glistening in 
the cells. The weather is warm and spring like, 
and the bees are carrying in pollen lively. I 
have over 60 colonies, in apparently good con- 

dition. I weighed 2 colonies to-day, and found 
30 Ibs of honey in the brood-chamber in each. They 
have wintered wellonsummer stands, and consum- 
ed but little stores. It has been a mild winter, and I 
feared they would run short. I am trying to get 
my neighbors interested in bees. Those who keep 
bees have them in box hives, and run from one to 
40 col~nies; and all to whom I have shown my im- 
proved hives are delighted with the simplicity, ease, 
and perfection with which they are handled. There 
seems a general revival in bee culture hercabouts. 
The general ignorance which prevails here on 
this topic is suggestive of the necessity of greater 
use of your A BC. J.C. FRISBEE, 
Suffolk, Va., Feb, 21, 1888, 
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RIPENING HONEY ARTIFICIALLY. 
THOMAS WILLIAM COWAN’S METHOD. 


OME years ago Mr. Thos. Wm. Cowan, 
of the British Bee Journal, sent us a 
leaflet, with description and illustra- 
tion of his method of ripening honey 
artificially. At the time, we had in- 
tended to give it insertion in GLEANINGS; 
but in some way or other it got mislaid. 
When Mr. Cowan was here he mentioned 
the fact of his having sentthe leaflet referred 
to. This reminded us that it had never ap- 
peared in the pages of our journal. A dili- 
ent search was made, but without success. 
fery recently a clerk ran across it, and 
handed it tous. As there is so much of 
value in it we decided to insert it, even at 
this late date, and here it is: 

The honey harvest could be much increased, if, as 
fast as the nectar is collected from the flowers and 
put into the cells by the bees, it could be safely ex- 
tracted. It is well known, that, alter the bees store 
their honey, and before it is sealed up, it has to un- 
dergoa process of ripening, or it will be liable to 
ferment. The heat of the hive assists inthe pro- 
cess of evaporation, and only when the superfluous 
moisture has been extracted from it are the cells 
closed. Those who have had experience in ex- 
tracting honey know the honey in the sealed combs is 
much thicker than that in the open cells, and that itis 
only safe to put the former into jars. There isa great 
deal of honey shown and sold that is unripe, but this 
ina very short time begins to ferment, and even be- 
comes sour. The appearance of unripe honey is 
also peculiar. It has a decided green hue, and is 
not improperly called “green honey.”’ In all books 
we are told not to extract from unsealed;combs, and 
also for wintering we are recommended to extract 
all honey not sealed over, because the thin watery 
honey is likely te produce disease. It is from its 
readiness to ferment that disease (dysentery) is pro- 
duced. When bees collect honey they put it into 
the empty cells, a little into each, so as to exposea 
large surface of the honey tothe influence of the 
heat of the hive. Ifthe income has not been very 
great during the day, the bees are able to evaporate 
the moisture sufficiently during a warm night to en- 
able them to carry the honey from the lower cells to 
those above. Asthe honey becomes ripened it is 
sealed over, that at the top being ready first. If, 
on the other hand, the bees have collected a very 
large quantity of honey in the day, they are not able 
to evaporate itin the night, and, therefore, do not 
store it up above. All the cells being full, the bees 
returning with honey do not find anywhere to put 
it, and the consequence is that they waste their 
time in converting it into wax, and adding it to their 
cells. When bees are inthis condition I think in- 
stinct (or reason) prompts them to make prepara- 
tions for swarming. Queen-cells (which take a 
large amount of wax) are constructed ds a prelimi- 
nary step. Now. if we wish to prevent this we 
should extract the honey, and by extracting it 
daily a very much larger quantity of ep ne 2 can be 
obtained than if we waited for it to be sealed over. 
We must also bearin mind that the sealing over is 
done at the expense of honey, twenty pounds being 
consumed to produce one pound of wax. Hitherto 
no satisfactory method has been devised for ripen- 
ing honey, the ordinary cans doing very wel! when 
asmall quantity of unripe honey is extracted with 
a large quantity of ripe honey, but they are unfit 
for large quantities. From experiments J] have 
been carrying on I find thatif honey is subjected 
toa heat under 200° Fahrenheit it is in no way in- 
jured either in color or flavor. It must, however, 
not be put into an oven, or the flavor is decidedly 
spoiled. The illustration shows the sort of appara- 
tus I have devised for evaporating honey, and 
which has been found to work quite satisfactorily. 
The honey can be passed over it as many times as 
it is necessary to bring it toa proper consistency, 
and, being exposed to the air, the evaporation is 
very rapid. It is very compact, the space occupied 
being quite small. The boney evaporated in this 
way can he put up into jars at once, and is much 
clearer than the ripe honey extracted, because 
the warmth drives all the air-bubbles to the top of 





the receiving-can, whereas in the thick honey the 
air-bubbies are very slow in ascending; and some- 
times, if the honey is very thick, they do not rise 
at all, and this gives the honey a cloudy appearance. 
By referring to the figure it will be seen that the 
evaporator consists of a series of trays heated with 
hot water, and the honey passing over these is re- 
ceived in the tank below ina fit state to put into 
jars. By referring to the illustration it will be’seen 
that the tank at the top is divided into two com- 
partments, a being for water, and B to contain the 
unripe honey as it is taken from the extractor. Be- 
low the tank are the trays, six in number, a. b, ¢,"d, 
é, f, and nee slope in opposite directions. Each of 
these trays has a hot-water chamber at the bottom, 
and the top portion is divided by means of parti- 
tions of tin in such a way that the honey flows back- 
ward and forward, and comes in contact with every 

ortion of the warmed surface. pb is a small boiler 

eated by a gas-jet or Jamp, and has a pipe from tank 
Ato keep it supplied with water. Another pipe is 
taken from the top of boiler p. and communicates 
with the lower end of tray f. Each tray has a con- 
nection with the next one above it at opposite sides, 
so that the water when heated in. the boiler passes 
into the tank at the bottom of tray f, then intoe, 
then d, and so on until it reaches the higher point 
of tray a; it then returns bya pipe direct to the 
boiler. In this way a constant circulation of hot 
water is kept up; and to allow for the expansion of 
the water in the event of its boiling, another pipe 
leaves the highest point of tray a, and is turned 
over tank A as shown inillustration. 

When itis required to 
work the machine the 
unripe honey is put into 
tank B, and water into 
tank A, taking care to 
keep this about half full, 
the lanrp ‘lighted, and as 
soon as the water be- 
comes warm the valve at 
thé’bottom of the tank B 
BP is opened by the lever 1. 
oes and the honey ‘s allowed 
to flow into the top tray. 
The quantity can be reg- 
ulated by opening the 
valve more or less. The 
thin honey flows along 
‘the. zigzag channel or 
tray a until it reaches 
fs) the lower end of. it, 
when it drops down into 
| ; tray b; and so from one 

tray to another until at 
last it runsfrom the tray 
= f through the funnel F 
into the receiving-tank c, 
and can be bottled off by means of the valve G. In 
this way the honey travels a distance of, 100jfeet 
over a heated surface, and all the superfluous 
moisture is evaporated on its passage. If the hone 
is very thin, it may require to be passed throug 
the machine asecond time. The machine is con- 
structed entirely of tin, as I find zincor galvanized 
iron injures honey. From the rapidity with which 
the machine acts, I have called it “‘The Rapid 
Honey-Evaporator.”’ 


Our readers familiar with this matter will 
recognize the above arrangement to be vir- 
tually the same as the hot-water apparatus 
incommon use. The stand-pipe is the re- 
ceptacle A. The trays with a false bottom 
are equivalent to the series of pipes, the 
boiler being located entirely below the pipes 
to be warmed. As soon as the water in the 
boiler becomes hotter than the water in the 
stand-pipe A, the hot water ascends under- 
neath the trays; and when it has become 
cooled off at A, the cold water goes down 
into the lower part of the boiler again, 
through the return-pipe. As long as the 
water in the boiler is warmer than that in 
the stand-pipe A, there will be a constant 
circulation. The apparatus is quite in- 
genious, and will, no doubt, do the work 
beautifully. 


A 8 


COWAN'S RAPID 
HONEY EVAPORATON 
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ANOTHER CONE-CASE BEE-ESCAPE. 


ONE WHICH ANTEDATES THE ONE DESCRIBED BY 
J. 8. REESE ON PAGE 1b. 


HE wire-cone bee-escapes described by Mr. 
{ Reese Ihave used quite extensively for two 
seasons. I have experimented with them in 
various ways and under various circum- 
stances. I think them a valuable improve- 
ment in the hands of the careful apiarist in the 
saving of time and labor at aseason of the year 
when such labor-saving improvements in the apia- 
ry are most appreciated; and especially in out- 
apiaries, where I had no bee-house or place to work 
out of the reach of the bees, I have been able to 
use them with decided advantage. I have used 
them in the manner suggested by Dr. C.C. Miller, 
by piling the cases from a number of colonies to- 
gether in piles, as high as convenient, and placing 
an empty case with cones on top of each pile, the 
cones projecting upward. I have never been able 
to make this plan work quite as well as by using one 
of the fixtures on each separate surplus apart- 
ment. The objection is, that it seems in some way, 
by bringing the bees Of a number of different colo- 
nies in contact, to communicate to the bees in the 
hives that something a little out of the usual line 
is going on. The young bees, too, that happen to 
be in the cases are not able to find their way home, 
and they hang about the escape and attract the 
other bees, 


H. R. BOARDMAN’S HIVE, AND HOW HE USES A 
BEE-ESCAPE. 

I use mostly wide frames for sections in the regu- 
lar size of hive, especially in out-apiaries. When I 
wish to remove them I simply lift them up and 
place a cover on top of the brood-chamber be- 
tween that and the surplus hive, leaving the sur- 
plus hive on top of the brood-hive just as it was, 
only separated by the cover. I have entrance 
strips about 1% inches wide, as at A, which are 
held in position by a wire button, D, and for the 
purpose of closing or regulating the entrance. 
These also I use for bee-escapes by putting a cone 
over a hole made through them, and one of these I 
place over the surplus-hive entrance. The cone 
will project out over the hive asin thecut. This 
enables the bees, young as well as old, to find their 
way back to the brood-hives. I have,on several 
occasions, left surplus hives exposed in the apiary 
after the bees had run out, for several days, in 





order to test the value of the escape, and no bees 
were ever attracted after they were done running 
out, and this, too, at a time when there was no 
honey coming in. But I discovered that the bees 
from other hives will sometimes find their way in 
through the cones, at the time the bees are escap- 
ing, therefore I would advise care in their use. 

The method of placing an empty case, containing 
the escapes, between the brood-chamber and the 
surplus, as described by Mr. Reese, has some ad- 
vantages, but it involves a little too much manipula- 
tion to suit me in working in out-apiaries, and es- 
pecially if it can be done a shorter way. 

Ihave never been able to see any advantage in 
having the conesdouble. The theory isa good one, 
and I was quite sure, before trying them, that, by 
preventing the bees from feeding through they 
would be much better; but after trying them I be- 
came satisfied that they were no better, and I aban- 
doned them entirely for those made single. I find 
no trouble in making them with no other machine- 
ry or fixtures than simply a hard-wood form of the 
shape I wish the cones. This form is pointed, and by 
pressing it through a piece of wire cloth of proper 
size and then by pulling and pressing, the cloth will 
assume the required shape, and at the same time 
the opening at the apex can be made the desired 
size. I have madea great many in this way for 
various purposes. Any one can satisfy himself in 
regard to this method of making the cones, in a 
very few minutes. The projecting corners of the 
wire cloth may be trimmed off after the cones are 
formed. 

I made a report of this same matter at the 
National Convention, at Chicago; but I presume 
among the very many other good things brought 
forward, these.caused it to be overlooked or for- 
gotten. 

I trust that our good friend Mr. Reese, who has 
taken so much pains to describe this fixture, both 
in its use and manufacture, for the benefit of the 
bee-keeping fraternity, will not entertain a thought 
that I am trying to deprive him of any thing that 
belongs to him. Surely,if he has not priority in 
the invention he has been generous in bringing it 
promptly forward and offering it to the public. 

H. R. BOARDMAN. 

East Townsend, O., Jan. 20, 1888. 

The following is a private note; but as 
there are several things of interest in it we 
give it to our readers: 

Friend Root :—After I had finished writing the de- 
scription of the bee-escape it occurred to me that it 
would be just the thing to hitch Rolland to the sleigh 
this pleasant afternoon, and take my hives to our 
artist and havea picture made of them for your 
benefit. The result please find inclosed. The pic- 
ture shows ‘the hive I use,’ with surplus apart- 
ment raised on top of the brood hive, and the en- 
trance bee-escape attached. I have, in the pic- 
ture, raised the cover of the surplus hive at the 
side and slid it back a little, and the side of the 
hive I have removed, giving you a good view of 
the first frame of sections nearest the side of the 
hive, and it also enables you to see the way the 
cover rests on the hive-cleats in order to give a bee- 
space over the top of the frames. 

This movable side is a feature of “My Hive” 
which I think Ihave not before explained to you. 
You will see very readily what excellent facility it 
gives for examining the surplus apartment. It af- 
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fords the same advantages for examination of the 
brood-chamber, and that, too, without removing 
the surplus. This will explain how I am able to 
cut out new combs for section starters as they are 
being built, with but little trouble. Simply cut 
them out from the open side of the hive, without 
removing the frames at all. H. R. BOARDMAN. 

East Townsend, O., Jan. 20, 1888. 

Friend B., we are very much obliged in- 
deed for the pains you have taken to en- 
lighten us, not only on this matter of bee- 
escapes, but in regard to the way in which 
you use that peculiar hive of yours, made in 
the form of a cube. You have given me 
the first good and excellent reason for hav- 
ing a side-opening hive. You may remem- 
ber that I used the side-opening American 
hives fora good many years; and for cut- 
ting out the pieces of new com) as fast as 
the bees could build them, there could be 
nothing nicer than your arrangement. I do 
remember your report, and I do remember, 
too, that several other matters crowded it 
so closely that I was afraid it would be over- 
looked. Dr. Miller took it up, you may re- 
member; and | feel sure there are few 
things in the production of comb honey that 
will help us more than some plan by which 
all the bees, old and young, may get them- 
selves out of the surplus-boxes, and get safe- 
ly back into the parent hive. No doubta 
similar plan could be arranged for the Sim- 
piety hive, but we should have to bore a 

ole in the front end, and I am opposed to 
boring holes in hives. 
eo 


SPACE BETWEEN HIVES. 
DR. MILLER GIVES US SOME SUGGESTIONS. 


R. J. C. STEWART, of Hopkins, Mo., writes, 
‘**My hives are on stakes M4 in. from the 
s ground, and 7 feet apart. I want to set 
them down on bricks. How high from the 
ground is the entrance of your hives? I 
wish to know your best plan of spacing hives. In 
GLEANINGS, 1886, you gavecutsthus: | § #€ I 
and said to put thus: | § §14. Now, my hives 
ure 20 inches square, with flat tin roof, and your 
pian suggested using one for a table while working 
the other; but I want to go all aroundahive. I 
have an idea, and this is it: Set the hives thus: 
it | it it 
| | | 
with a space of 30 inches between the two hives ina 
pair, and 7 feet between the pairs. Then I can sit 
between two hives, work at one and reach the oth- 
er to lay any thing out of my hand.” 

The entrances to my hives are 3 to 5 inches from 
the ground, the inequality of the ground making a 
difference. Making every alternate space 30inches 
is better than having the hives separated a uni- 
form distance of 7 fect in the row; but I can see no 
advantage in occupying so much ground. The 
more compact the hives are placed, the more con- 
venient for the operator. Neither would I alter- 
nate by making the wide spaces of one row come 
opposite the narrow spaces of another row. I 
doubt if there is in the plun any advantage for the 
bees, while for the operator it has the disadvantage 
of preventing what would otherwise be a free pass: 
age for a wheelbarrow at right angles to the main 
streets. 


It is a convenience to have the cover of one hive 
to use as atable while working at the next hive; 
but you will find it more convenient to have this 
table in front rather than behind you; and if the 
pairs of hives stand as close as they can without 
touching, you can easily reach over the hive at 
which you are working, to place a smoker on its 
mate. Of course, this prevents working on ail 
sides of the hive; but, as it looks to me, the advan- 
tage of this is hardly worth considering. 

This whole matter of arranging hives is one that 
depends on circumstances, the lay of the ground, 
ete. Last year I kept my bees in four apiaries, and 
no two are exactly alike. The main thing I keep in 
view is to have the hives in pairs, and in straight 
rows. The hexagonal form, I think, is of no great 
advantage to the bees, if not a disadvantage, and it 
is easier to glance along a straight row to watch for 
swarming. In the home apiary and the Wilson 
apiary the hives face due east, and the principal 
streets run north and south, there being about 6 
feet between the rows. Thetwo hives of each pair 
inall the apiaries stand just as close as they can 
without interfering. In the Hastings apiary the 
hives face east, but the principal streets run cast 
and west, because more convenient. The Belden 
apiary is ina dense evergreen grove (more dense, 
I suppose, than is good), and the hives face alter- 
nately east and west, two rows standing back to 
back as close as they can conveniently, in this 
manner: 













































































This makes a very pleasant apiary to work in. 
STANDS. 

For the past two years | have used stands that 
are cheaper than my old ones, and I like them bet- 
ter. Take two pieces of board 6 inches wide (I use 
old fence-boards), having a length a little more 
than twice the width ofa hive, or long enough so 
that two hives side by side will easily stand upon 
them. Now place them onthe ground so that one 
may support the back ends of the hives, and one the 
front ends, and level them with a spirit-level, mak- 
ing the front one alittle lower than the back one. 
Then take old pieces of boards of any width, about 
as long as the hives, and lay crosswise on the two 
boards, and your standis ready to hold the hives. 
Besides being very inexpensive, these stands have 
the advantage of being made level in very much 
less time, and with much less trouble than stands 
made to hold a single hive. They can be left in 
place from year to year, and, each piece being sep- 
arate, it can be replaced with new as soon as it 
gives out. Any old boards, pieces of boxes, etc., 
will do for the short pieces. C. C. MiLLEeR. 

Marengo, Ill. 


Friend M., I am well aware that, the more 
compact the hives are placed, the more von- 
venient for the operator; but in our apiary, 
even with the hives seven feet apart, and 
even though the chaff hives alternate with 
Simplicity hives, and have their entrances 
in opposite directions, there is a good deal 
of trouble with bees getting in the wrong 
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hives. Sometimes, especially in the spring, 
almost a whole teacupful of bees will be 
found clustering on a neighboring hive. on 
a side where there is no entrance. The 
redson is, this neighboring hive looks so 
much like their own; and, in fact, there are 
so many hives looking almost precisely alike 
that they pitch on to the wrong hive. Now, 
if the entrances faced the same way, sup- 
pose/this teacupful or more of bees would 
go into the hive where they don’t belong. 
May be this state of affairs does not do any 
very great harm, but I feel troubled about 
it. When we used to have black bees in our 
apiary, sometimes a lot of Italians would 
plle intoa hive of blacks. In this case we 
knew what was going on, for we could tell 
by their color where the bees belonged. The 
more regular and tasty you have your apia- 
ry arranged, the worse you will find this 
state of affairs. Setting the hives in pairs, 
or putting four together, as in your last dia- 
gram. Ihave reason to think, lessens this 
trouble to a considerable extent: but if you 
have several groups of four hives each, what 
is to prevent the bees from getting into the 
wrong group? I know that some claim that 
it does not make any difference if they do 
go into the wrong hives; but Iam sure we 
have lost queens in that way; and Ernest 
suggests that it makes a very big difference 
when you get foul brood started in your api- 
ary. Neighbor H. gets rid of all trouble of 
this kind by setting his hives promiscuously 
—one near this ape tee and the other one 
under that, and letting the weeds grow 
around the whole of them so that no two 


are alike in any shape or manner. 


Si 


PACKAGES FOR RETAILING EXTRACT- 
ED HONEY. 


FRIEND MUTH SPEAKS A LITTLE 1N DEFENSE OF 
THE SQUARE HONEY-JARS. 


RIEND ROOT:—It has been my lot, of late, to 
be away from home several days of every 
week; and, when home again, I am busy go- 
ing over my corrrespondence, and looking 
after the rest of my affairs. When gone,my son 

takes care of our business, with the aid of a young- 
er brother, so you see that my time is occupied, not 
having enough left to read all of my bee-journals, 
nor to write un occasional article, notwithstanding 
there are many inducements. Whenever I see any 
article which, in my estimation, needs a correction, 
I must make that reply at once, otherwise it will 
never be done. This is one of my weak spots, of 
which every one has his share. I saw an article 
some time ago, and meant to reply,as I was some- 
what interested; but not having time there and 
then, it slipped my inind again, and occurs to me 
now, having a leisure evening at the farm. To be 
positive when one knows that he is right, is a char- 
acteristic we admire; but does it not occur to you 
also, that many of our friends in apicultural and 
agricultural papers put up theories and state their 
experiences with a positiveness which is entirely 
out of place? I do believe that the greatest number 
of patents on bee-hives is granted to men who know 
nothing about bee-keeping, or whose experience 
was very limited. Yet their assertions are wonder- 





ful,and thereis noend to their arguments. The 
same is the case in other matters. 

The article referred to above was from a friend 
in Covington, in regard to honey-jars. I forget his 
exact language, but he gave his points very posi- 
tively against the square glass honey-jars. ‘* They 
won't do,’’ my friend says; ‘“‘we want something 
better and more attractive,’’ or words to that effect; 
“Tam selling gilt-edge honey, and know whereof I 
speak,” etc. Now, I don’t object to letting every- 
body follow hisown idea, because life and business 
would be too monotonous if we should all do alike. 
But my friend knows that I am selling gilt-edge 
honey also, and 100 pounds to hisone. So I, too, 
should know whereof I speak. My friend is a good 
man; and when he reads this article lam certain 
we shall coincide, and we shall be as good friends as 
ever. It is merely forthe sake of the controversy, 
and in order to show both sides of the case, that I 
take up this matter. 

We have a pretty large trade in extracted honey 
put up in our square glass jars. You can find themin 
almost every wholesale and retail house in our city, 
and from there they go, perhaps, to more parts of 
America than the jar honey of any other dealer in 
this country. This fact is due toour square glass 
jars, toa very large extent. We never made great 
pretensions, nor did we ever employ drummers. A 
good many years ago, eastern dealers were our 
strongest competitors in our city, with and because 
of their fancy jars; but now our jar honey has the 
field almost exclusively. I will send you a case when 
I get home, as a present. If you can get up a case 
more attractive for home trade, and more practical 
for shipping purposes, let us know, please, for we 
want the best. Oursquare glass jars are calculated 
for the trade. 

We keep, also, tin buckets, fruit-jars, and tum- 
blers filled with honey. Wesell a good many; and 
if we were courting the retail trade only, or were 
peddling our honey from house to house, we should 
use the latter three packages principally. Notonein 
a hundred of our retail customers takes a tumbler or 
a fruit-jar for the reason that he can make use 
again of the empty package. But as this may be 
different in other localities, let every one get the 
very package which suits best for his market, for 
which every one should be the best judge himself, 
otherwise he wil] miss the point. 

Cincinnati, Feb. 28, 1888. CHAS. F. MuUTH. 

I do not need to tell you, old friend, that 
Tam with you on what you say about pat- 
ents on bee-hives. I should not mind so 
much the agents being positive in regard to 
theirown notions, if they did not go through 
the country taking people’s honest hard 
earnings, giving them worse than nothing 
at all for an equivalent.— Your cases of 
honey are at hand, and they are certainly 
the nicest for retail of any thing I have ever 
seen. We notice you have adopted the cor- 
rugated paper for packing, entirely doing 
aWay with hay, straw, sawdust, or any thin 
of that sort. The bottles are all nice an 
clean, without even any dust on them to be 
brushed off. Neither is there any thing 
dauby about the packages. Very likely you 
have told us before what you af when the 
honey gets candied; or perhaps you don’t 
do any thing but turn such bottles over to 
such customers as prefer candied — 
Our trade in honey has now gone entirely 
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into selling it in large packages in bulk, and 
our customers bottle it or put it into tum- 
blers, as they choose; but the candying is 
still a detriment in our small retail trade. 
To have it go off readily we have to keep 
melting it as fast as it gets solid. Your box 
of dime packages is especially handsome. We 
= set it on the wagon and see how it goes 
off. 
OO 


THE WATER WE DRINK. 
SHOULD IT CONTAIN LIVING CREATURES? 


R. ANDREW PARTRIDGE, Flushing, Michi- 
gan, sends me, in a small vial of water, 
some little white animals which he pumps 
from his well], and wishes me to tell where 
they come from, and if they are good to 

drink. He requests a reply through GLEANINGS. 

I often receive such specimens; and, as well 
water often shows these or similar specimens, the 
matter is one of some general interest. The little 
animals sent are very pretty. They are boat-shaped, 
with a double tail, and two pairs of antenne. 
Strangest of all, they have but one eye—a big red 
one right in the center of the head—hence the nam» 
cyclops, from the old fabled giants whose single 
eye was said to ornament the center of the forehead. 
Those who have Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary 
will getagood idea of thisanimal, as itis well illus- 
trated there under the name “Cyclops.” These simple 
little animals with their short legs and biting mouth- 
organs are bi-sexual, or there are both males and 
females. One curious feature is the habit of the 
female of attaching her bright green or red eggs to 
the outside of her body, which always interests my 
students as they study these curious little boatmen 
each summer. I bave also had some shrimp-like 
tetradecapods sent me from wells. These, except 
from the number of legs (14), look very much like 
shrimps. Species of spring-tails or bristle-tails 
(Poduride) are also found sometimes in wells. 

In reply to Mr. P.’s question, ‘‘ Are they good to 
drink?” I think that, alone, it would take a large 
number to slake thirst; but I do not suppose that 
they are very harmful or dangerous. The worst 
feature of the case is, their presence argues some 
organic vegetable matter inthe water; for either 
these or their prey must subsist on organized plint- 
food. That orgunic matter is not desirablein water, 
is one of the axioms of these days. Yet the fact 
that the famous old well of my boyhood home, 
whose water was su cold and sparkling, contained 
not very rarely these water boatmen, and the fur- 
ther fact that few families are so strong, vigorous, 
and healthy as were we, makes me question if these 
little wrigglers, when not too numerous, are par- 
ticularly harmful. 1 should prefer to have my 
drinking-water so free from organic vegetable mat- 
ter that no animal could live in it. Yet the finding 
of an occasional cyclops would not keep me awake 
nights. A. J. COOK. 

Agricultural College, Mich. 


Iam glad you have told us about these 
things, friend Cook, for I have been afraid 
that gp might get to be over-fastidious 
about the water they drink. I understand 
that the Croton water of the city of New 
York contains quite a menagerie of micro- 
scopic animalcule; but may we therefore 
decide that it is dangerous to drink it? I 








am greatly in favor, however, where it can 
be done, of having water that contains 
nothing or next to nothing of this kind; and 
the thought occurs to me, while thinking of 
the old well of your boyhood home, is it not 
— that this organic matter comes 
rom surface water that filters into the well, 
instead of being in the water as it issues 
from the rocky recesses of the earth? If 1 
am correct, the water that comes direct 
from the cavity of a rock, or from a spring, 
contains nothing of this kind. Now, while 
[am trying to save space, as I advise the 
rest of you, a thought occurs that I can not 
quite keep to myself. When I commenced 
paying my attentions to a certain young 
ady, her father, who was a steady old 
farmer, objected to me on the ground that I 
was sochangeable that I would never amount 
to anything. His objection did me good, 
and in the meanwhile I set about getting 
acquainted with the old gentleman. One 
Thursday afternoon I went* over to see the 
young lady in question, and{ carried along a 
large nice microscope that I had just pur- 
chased. I knew ofa stagnant pool near by, 
and thought Ishould find something inter- 
esting; and these very cyclops which you 
describe, with the aid of the microscope took 
the old gentleman so by storm (for he was 
an intense lover of nature, although I did 
not know it at the time) that he and I be- 
came fast friends from that day onward. 
The young lady enjoyed seeing her father so 
much enraptured with the s meye on about as 
well as I did. Do you wonder that Ernest 
and Huber take naturally to microscopes? 


mee ee OO 
MORE ABOUT ANNA QUILLIN. 


AND A REBUKE TO THE MOST OF US WHO THINK 
WE HAVE A HARD TIME OF IT. 


R. ROOT:—After that little letter about 

Anna Quillin was printed in GLEANINGS, 

I received a good many letters asking 

about her shells and Indian relics, wanting 

to know where they could buy Indian 

axes, mortar-bowls, ete. Then the letter was cop- 

ied from GLEANINGS into the New York Tribune, 

and for two weeks postals showered down on me, 

asking where to get Indian relics. I wrote to Anna, 

asking where she got hers, 1nd she wrote the fol- 

lowing, which I hope you will print, as it will save 

all the readers of GLEANINGS from writing to me 

on the subject. Her letter shows so brave a spirit 

that perhaps it will do some lazy grumbling mor- 

tal good to read it, and, perhaps, may cheer some 

one who thinks he has more to bear than anybody 
else ever had. 

ANNA QUILLIN'S LETTER TO MRS. CHADDOCK. 

My Dear Mrs. Chaddock:—I am truly sorry that I 
can not give any satisfactory answer in regard to 
the Indian relics. Ihave relics from Texas, Virgin- 
ia, Connecticut, Dakota, and Wyoming Territory; 
but it would be useless for me to give the addresses 
ot the persons of whom]! obtained them, as they 
have disposed of all they had. I tried to get more 
for some friends, but could not. I have been want- 
ing to write to you, but have not succeeded, and 
am stealing the time to write this; for itis late at 
night, and all the rest are in bed, and I know some 
of them are asleep; for I hear them. 

I have been so rushed with work that my friends 
say I do not take time to eat or sleep; but that is an 
exaggeration, of course. I have had all the fancy- 
work that I could do for the last three months, and 
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have orders ahead that will keep me busy for a 
month. Before I get one order filled, another 
comes. lI worked so hard to fill orders that were 
wanted for Christmas that I almost used myself up. 
lam not getting any new specimens now, but am 
working tor cash. It is a very slow way to make 
money; but, * half a loaf is better than no bread,” 
and Lam trying to earn enough to buy a nice case 
for my specimens. 1 shall! do it, too, if I live long 
enough. 

I've been trying to think of something to write 
for GLEANINGS, and intend to write as soon as I 
ean. Vlldo it just to please you; but Ido not be- 
lieve that Mr. Root will printit. You have made 
me out better than | am—have given me such an 
exalted character that I fear] cun notcome upto 
i ANNA B. QUILLIN. 


it. 

Ipava, Fulton Co., Tll., Jan. 20, 1888. 

And some people write and ask meif Anna Quil- 
lin is a“ myth,” or if she is really a living woman. 
Does not this letter sound as if she were alive, and 
a worker in the world too? It seems to me that 
the Indian Agency would be a good place to send to 
for Indian relics. MAHALA B. CHADDOCK. 

Vermont, IL., Jan. 20, 1888. 

Thank you, Mrs. C., for the letter you 
sent; and I want to say to our good friend 
Anna, that we are not going to consider her 
an exalted character at all.in the way in 
which she puts it; but we all thank her for 
the lesson she has taught us; namely, to 
remember, when we feel like complaining 
of our lot, that, on the contrary, we have so 
much cause for gratitude and thanksgiving 
to God we ought to be ashamed to complain 
for just one minute. Is there any one 
among the readers of GLEANINGS who feels 
he has any right to say he is not able to 
help himself any longer, after reading the 
above? Please do write us something, dear 
- friend Anna. I know it will be helpful. 


En Oe 
EXTRACTING HONEY. 


E. FRANCE GIVES HIS METHOD, AND ALSO HOW HE 
GRADES IT FOR MARKET. 














AM asked to give some thoughts on how to get 

the best extracted honey. First, have a loca- 

« tion well supplied with the best honey-produc- 
ing flowers, which, in my location, is, first, 
white clover; then second best, basswood tim- 
ber. But there is nothing here that equals the 
white-clover honey. It is important to get as much 
of that as possible in its very best condition. In 
order to do that we must have every thing ready 
that may be wanted to work with, that no time be 
. lost by the bees. We want plenty of good clean 
ae | combs for the bees to store their honey in. To get 











‘ Pat ; these we must see to it that the dark honey that is 
GAS in the combs, left from their winter stores, and 
Hig what is gathered in the spring time from dande- 


lions and fruit-blossoms, etc., which is dark, is all 
emptied out of the combs,so as not to be mixed 
with our nice white-clover honey, just as soon as 
our bees commence on the white clover, and are 
making a living. Then we commence to extract, 
and whirl out all the honey we can get from every 
comb in the hive that has the least bit of dark hon- 
eyinit. A very little of this dark honey will stain 
or darken a whole barrel of white honey. The 
cleaner we get out this first extracting, the whiter 
the second extracting will be. The first extracting 
with us is very dark, and is usually sold at the 
cracker-factories for about two cents less on a 
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If the weather is not too wet, one week’s time 
after we extracted the first time we can extract 
again. Butif we are having wet weather, it is bet- 
ter to wait two or three days longer, for the honey 
to get thick and ripe. But unless the weather is 
very wet, we get good thick honey when we ex- 
tract once in a week. Do the best we can when we 
take out the first extracting, there will be enough 
of the dark honey left in the combs to darken the 
second extracting considerably. 

The second extracting usually selis for about one 
cent less on a pound than the best honey. In good 
average seasons we extract four or five times, de- 
pending somewhat on the weather as to moist- 
ure. If the weather is dry, and yet moist enough to 
favor a good honey-fiow, the honey will be first rate 
if taken out as often as once a week. In wet 
weather it is best to wait ten or twelve days, or 
long enough for the honey to get thick and ripe. 
If two-thirds of the honey is capped over, the hon- 
ey is all right; don’t wait any longer. 

Our third extracting is the best quality of any 
that we get. It is strictly pure white clover, and 
commands the highest price. The fourth extract- 
ing isas good as the third, if we get it all out be- 
fore the basswood blossoms open; still, I can usual- 
ly sell mixed clover and basswood at the same 
price as clear clover. The basswood usually be- 
gins to blossom before we get all of the fourth ex- 
tracting out, so that the fifth extracting with us is 
pure basswood honey. We leave enough of the 
basswood honey in the hives for the bees to winter 
on, as, after the basswood, we don’t have honey- 
producing flowers to more than give the bees their 
daily living. 

We have some customers who like the flavor of 
the basswood honey the best of any. With a big 
crop of honey it is important to have each grade of 
honey kept strictly labeled; and, for convenience, 
each grade in the storeroom in divisions by them- 
selves. The way we doitisthis: We take barrels 
with us to the different apiaries, enough to hold the 
day’s honey that we expect to get. We can esti- 
mate very closely how much storage room we 
want, to hold the day’s yield. We extract one 
whole apiary in a day. In good seasons we get 
2000 lbs. and upward in a day in the best part of the 
season. We haul home every night all the honey 
we have taken through the day, and put it in our 
storehouse. Then we tack on to the head of each 
barrel a card,on which we mark the date—year, 
month, and day; the number of the extracting; 
then “ thick,” “thin,” or ‘‘*medium,’’ as the case 
may be. All barrels of thin honey, if we have any, 
are set off ina lot by themselves, the thick by it- 
self; the same with the medium in thickness. Then 
we have our honey in good shape to sell. We know 
just what there is in every barrel. Our labels give 
us the exact quality of the honey. For conven- 
ience we have them divided off together, as regards 
thickness. If we have any fall feeding to do we 
feed the thinnest honey (usually the basswood). Be 
sure to work off all the thinnest honey before the 
heat of another summer arrives, as thin honey 
would be likely to sour if kept over until next 
summer. If we happen to bave any thin honey it 
will sell better when it is fresh. If we keep any 
over the next season, let it be of the best and thick- 
est honey. Good thick honey will keep for years. 
I for one have learned a good lesson this poor sea- 
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honey; and as we had good seasons for four or five 
years before, the honey-markets were loaded. I 
went in withthe rest and sold, for what I could get, 
all of that crop, and what we had on hand of other 
crops, all at low prices. The same honey kept un- 
til now would have sold quick for nearly double 
the price we got for it. If we have good thick hon- 
ey it will keep in a dry place for years. We should 
not crowd the market, if we are so fortunate as to 
have a big crop of good thick honey. E. FRANCE. 

Platteville, Wis. 

I am inclined to think, friend F., that a 
= many of us have learned just about the 
esson you have. When you have a very 
nice article of good thick honey, den’t be in 
a hurry to sell it all off. Every few years 
there will be a scarcity, and the extra price 
will pay the interest on the money for keep- 
ing it over. 

SS  , ___- 


A CHAPTER ON POLLEN. 


FRIEND DOOLITTLE TELLS US WHERE IT COMES 
FROM. 





HILE reading Prof. Cook’s interesting ar- 
ticle, telling about the value of pollen to 
our little pets, I thought a short article on 
the sources of pollen, and how the source 
from which it was obtained could be told 

by the color of pellets brought in by the bees, might 
not be amiss; while a close observation as to color, 
and a tracing of this color to the source from which it 
came, would be of much benefit to the juveniles, if 
not to some of our older apiarists. 

That poilen which comes the earliest in the spring 
has the most attraction for us, for two reasons; 
first, at that time we are anxious to see what our 
pets are doing, after the long winter's sleep, which 
spring has broken, bringing life and activity to us 
as Well as the bees; and, second, this early pollen is 
that upon which our hopes depend for the bees to 
gather our future crop of honey, if we have any. 
If we are not in a favored locality for early pollen, 
I think it would well pay toset out some trees of 
the early-bearing kinds, such as the pussy willows, 
and elms, both red and swamp, which not only 
yield early pollenin abundance, but are very nice 
as ornamental! shrubs and trees. 

No pollen-bearer, in this locality, is of more value 
or of greater beauty than the swamp elm; and 
while its natural home isin the swamp, yet it thrives 
well on high and dry ground. Later on, there are 
sO many trees and plantsthat yield pollen plenti- 
fully, that there will, without doubt, be a fair sup- 
ply, even in the least-favored locality. If not, fruit- 
trees should be planted for the fruit and second 
early supply of pollen. Next, orchard grass should 
be sown for hay, which yields pollen the earliest 
and most abundantly of all the grasses in this lo- 
cality; while, later on, the mammoth red clover 
and corn-tassel will give an abundant supply. But, 
how about the colors of the different pollens? do 
they all bear the same color as the flowers from 
which they are gathered? No, not all; for all know 
thut the colors of the different clovers are a deep 
pink, for the two reds; light pink to nearly white 
for the alsike, and white for the white clover; yet 
allof the clovers give pollen of the same color, 
which is of a greenish-brown hue. I have examined 
very closely on this point, for some have withstood 
this, giving different colors to the pollers from the 





different clovers, and also describing the pollen as 
green, gray, etc. 

The pollen which is carried over the winter, or 
such as is preserved by having honey put over 
itand sealed up, is always from clover, in this lo- 
cality, so far as my observation goes. This is called 
** bee-bread "’ by most people, and in color is a dark 
brown. Whereby it is changed from greenish 
brown to dark brown,I do not know, unless the 
saturation of it with honey has that effect upon it. 

Now, how to tell the source from which the dif- 
ferent-colored pollens come, as we see them going 
into the hive: I know of but one way to do this, 
which is, by watching the bee as it loads up on the 
flower, and this is just what I want the juveniles 
(and the older ones too) to do; for herein is a chance 
to learn much which the careless and lazy are de- 
ficient in. To showour pollen resources, and the 
juveniles how well I carry out what I preach, I will 
give adescription of the various sources and time 
of blooming of the flowers, as well as the color of 
the different kinds. 

First, we have the skunk cabbage, blooming from 
March 20 to April20; color of flower and pollen, 
yellow. Next in order is the poplar, coming out 
ten days later; flower a brownish white, pollen 
nearly black, or the nearest to black of any we 
have. Then comes pussy willow, soft maple,/and 
red and swampelm. The colorgof the pollen from 
these are, bright yellow, light ‘pink, and very light 
green, respectively, although the pollen from the 
red elm borders on the yellow shade. The pussy 
willow and soft maple bloom some two or three 
days earlier than the elms, and about four days 
after the poplar. Next in order comes the hard 
maple, with about ten days intervening between 
thatand the elm, the color of the pollen being the 
same as the blossom, yellow. 

About May 20 to 25 the fruit-trees bloom, together 
with the dandelion. The color of the former flowers 
varies; but, so far as I have observed, the pollen 
from all is a dingy white.’ That of the dandelion is 
an orange yellow, the same as the flower. After 
this there is a scarcity of pollen till the sorrel and 
buttercups bloom, which is just before the orchard 
grass,or about June 10 to ith. Thecolor of the 
pollen of the first two is yellow, the buttercup being 
on the orange, and the sorrel light, while that from 
the orchard grass is the same aus the sorrel. The 
blossom of the sorrel is from yellow to pink in 
color. 

Next come the clovers, which I have described. 
The basswood now opens (about July 5 to 15), during 
the bloom of which little or no pollen is gathered, 
although some claim that basswood yields pollen. 
What little is gathered at this time comes from 
teasel,the color of which is white like the flower. 
The last of July and first of August, corn-tassel 
gives plenty of pollen, the color of which is light 
yellow. Next in order is buckwheat, which gives 
much pollen of a whitish-gray color. This is the 
last pollen obtained of any amount, although we 
have a little from wild mustard, and, very late, 
from witch-hazel. Of minor importance, we have 
pollen from the beech, wild grape, chestnut, differ- 
ent grasses, goldenrod, etc., in the order named. | 
should be pleased to hear of the different pollen re- 
sources of other localities, and presume it might be 
interesting to others. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y., March 1, 1888. 


Friend D., when you mentioned poplar as 
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being the second source from which honey 
is obtained with you, I did not at first under- 
stand you. I have been so long accustomed 
to hearing our friends in the South call 
whitewood poplar, that I supposed you 
meant the great tulip-shaped blossoms ; but 
IT now conclude you mean by poplar a tree 
that bears a sort of tag, something like the 
alder. It isthe same tree, I think, that we 
call the quaking aspen, and it furnishes 
white poplar for sections very much like the 
Vermont white poplar. It seems a little 
unfortunate that this word ** poplar ”’ should 
be applied to trees so widely different. Can 
not some of our botanists straighten us up 
on our nomenclature of trees? We notice 
that Gray’s Botany says the tulip-tree is also 
called whitewood and even poplar; and in 
another place it describes poplar as the 
American aspen. The variety called the 
‘**downy poplar,” growing on wet grounds, 
is perhaps the one you refer to. In our lo- 
vality the bees get a very bright-yellow pol- 
len late in the fall, even after severe frosts. 
I have never yet been able to discover where 
it comes from. I think somebody has before 
suggested witch-hazel, which you refer to as 
being very late. 
OO 


STATISTICS. 


FURTHER SUGGESTIONS FROM PROF. COOK. 


R. EDITOR:—Soon after coming back from 

the National Convention, at Chicago, I 

wrote very fully to the Commissioner of 

Agriculture, and gave my letter to Pres. 

Willits, who was to visit Washington, and 

asked him to press the matter personally, which he 

kindly consented todo. He wrote me from Wash- 

ington, that the head of the Department promised 

all possible aid, and asked that we should suggest 
how he could best serve us. 

The Commissioner has also communicated with 
Dr. A. B. Mason—see last number of American Bee 
Journal, also GLEANINGS, and again asks for aid. 

The committee, consisting of Dr. A. B. Mason, 
Mr. T. G. Newman, and myself, suggest that bee- 
keepers all through the United States write at 
once to Mr. T.G. Newman and offer service as re- 
porters of statistics. The Commissioner wishes 
two for each county. While we can hardly hope 
for so much at first, the nearer we xpproximate to 
it the more value we shall receive. Let every bee- 
keeper, then, proffer service at once. Then the 
committee can select, by lot or otherwise, from 
counties where more than two offer. Surely bee- 
keepers will be prompt and generous. We ought 
to have a good corps of correspondents from each 
State, and one, at least, from each county in those 
States, where bee-keeping is an important indus- 
try. 

The Commissioner will send out blanks to fill out. 
The nature of these, as to how bees wintered; what 
percent of a full crop of light honey in June and 
July was secured in four sections? what per cent of 
a full crop of autumn honey did four secure? what 
honey-plants are valuable in four sections? etc., 
will be considered later by the committee. Now 
for volunteer reporters. Will other bee-papers 


please copy? By order of committee. 
A. J. COOK. 


Agricultural College, Mich., Mar. 1, 1888. 





HOW FAR WILL BEES GO FOR 
HONEY P 


60 LBS. OF HORSEMINT HONEY PER COLONY, TAK- 
EN BY ITALIANS SIX AND EIGHT MILES 
. AWAY. 


HIS is a subject that has always interested 
me, and I have made it a point to gather all 
the information I could for the last five 
years. lt has been about that long since I 
learned my A BCin bee culture. I live in 

the center of what is called the * Cross Timbers,” 
a belt of timber that runs across Texas. Now, 
where I live it is about five miles on either side to 
the prairie. I was the first one to get the yellow- 
banded bees in this part of the country, and, in 
fact, the only one; and the first year I got them I 
happened to be about two miles out on the prairie, 
where the horsemint was in bloom. On looking I 
found it was covered with bees, and, to my sur- 
prise, I found about half of them were of the yel- 
low-banded race. It caused me to watch them, 
thinking I should find that some of my neighbors 
had the improved races of bees, but not so. By 
watching carefully I noticed that they would rise 
high in the air and make a direct line for my house. 
I asked nearly all of my neighbors between there 
and here if they knew of any one who had the im- 
proved races of bees, and they said they did not, 
but that they knew that no one had them but my- 
self. On this occasion my Italians must have tlown 
seven miles for forage. 

Ihave aiso seen themtwo and three miles out on 
the prairie in the other directions,and made the same 
inquiries, but no one could tell me of any one who 
had them but myself. To further prove that they 
will go seven and eight miles, I remember that this 
year has been one noted for drought; and what 
rain bas come has been only partial showers,, In 
June, when the horsemint was in bloom, every 
thing here was burned up; but six and seven miles 
out on the prairie they had plenty of rain in time 
to make the mint crop splendid; and the truth of it 
is, 1 got 60 lbs. of extracted honey to the colony 
from the mint last year, and the evidence seems to 
be that they get it six and eight miles away. While 
the bees were gathering this amount there was 
hardly a bloom of any kind to be found nearer than 
six miles of my place. It was sodry in this neigh- 
borhood that all vegetations had parched up. Now, 
then, friend Koot, I think this proves pretty clearly 
that bees will go six and eight miles to gather hon- 
ey. L. B. SMITA. 

Cross Timbers, Texas, Feb. 2, 1888. 


Friend S., we have before had good evi- 
dence that the bees will, under some cir- 
cumstances, work six or eight miles. I have 
been satisfied for some time they could go 
this distance and back; but I am_ not yet 
satisfied they can work profitably much 
more than half as many miles; and in our 
locality I have never known the bees to 
work fairly where their stores were more 
than about two miles from the apiary. I 
presume that, over a prairie or over water, 
they would fly a longer distance. No doubt 
if the prevailing winds were in such a di- 
rection as to blow toward their hives from the 
pestucake this would be an additional help. 

ow, would it not have paid you well to 
move your bees to a locality where the 
horsemint was yielding plentifully ¥ 
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WHAT TO DO, AND HOW TO BE HAPPY WHILE DOING IT, 


Continued from Feb. 1. 
CHAPTER XLVI. 


Better is little with the fear of the Lord, than great treasure and trouble therewith.—Prov. 15: 16. 


At the bee-keepers’ convention in Utica, 
N. Y., Jan., 1888, as usual I set out during 
the intervals of the sessions, in search of 
greenhouses. The weather is much colder 
in Utica than in Ohio; but notwithstanding 
this, I found there some of the most beauti- 
ful greenhouses that I have seen in any 
part of the United States. The floral houses 
especially contained the most beautiful 
show of orchids that it has ever been my 
fortune to see anywhere. Passing through 
one of the main streets, my eye caught a 
glimpse of azelias that, it seemed to me, 
surpassed any thing i ever before beheld 
anywhere. The young man who owned the 
neat glass structure, I was informed, took it 
up at first in a sort of amateur way. He had 
been in the grocery business; but he loved 
flowers, and, without instruction, except 
such as he managed to pick up, he gradual- 
ly worked into the business. Some of the 
old heads laughed at him, especially the old- | 
countrymen, who do not believe very much 
in self-made men in that line of business. 
This house showed to me more real life and | 
activity than any other one I found in the 
city. There was no rubbish in any corner, 
nor any plants occupying valuable space 
that gave no returns. Every thing was) 
bright and fresh, and either fit for the | 
market, or making rapid progress in that 
direction. There was one little tree-like | 
specimen of azelia Indica that so much | 
pleased meI paid the man two dollars for | 
it, without hesitation. It was taken to the | 
bee-convention, and graced the president’s | 
table until the session closed; and then | 
right in the midst of zero weather I brought | 
it all the way to Ohio, placed it before our | 
factory hands at the noon service, and after | 
that for two full weeks it was the life of our | 
household, and fairly made the bay-window | 
shine. These beautiful plants are made to 
bloom in winter by letting them have a lit- 
tle natural winter, and then an artificial 
spring. 

It was not flowers I particularly sought, 
however, nor did I care to see expensive 
greenhouses. One of the seedsmen men- 
tioned that a young man had a little green- 
house in the outskirts, where he raised cel- 
ery-plants, and I felt as if I could not go 





home without seeing this. When I made 


inquiries I was told that it was a little bit 
of shanty, and did not amount to any thing. 
But this only made me the more curious. 
We found him finally; and in the same part 
of the town there was quite a number of lit- 
tle bits of greenhouses, owned by boys or 
old men, who whiled away the winter days 
in raising plants. The one I wish to speak 
about was a room perhaps 12 x 15 feet. 
The roof was of glass; the sides of boards, 
without very much protection, unless it was 
the deep snow that banked it all around. 
Inside we found a boy, perhaps ten years 
old, pricking out the celery-seedlings into 
little boxes, which were occupying every bit 
of available space, almost, and were vieing 
with each other for every bit of sunlight. 
The room was warmed by an ordinary coal- 
stove. In one corner a hen was kept, and 
the chickens were making themselves hap- 
py chirping around beside the plants. 
They especially enjoyed stealing lettuce 
whenever the boy’s attention was so much 
taken with his plants that he forgot about 
them. This boy sifted the rich black loamy 
soil, and put it into boxes, smoothed them 
off, and put out the plants, with the gravity 


of an old gardener. My heart began to re- 


joice over the materials for thought scat- 
tered »bout, perhaps almost as much, but in 
a different way, from what they did in the 
large expensive greenhouses. One of the 
things that especially pleased me was the 
plant-boxes. They were made entirely of 
ordinary lath, and little bits of oblong 
square boards. Suppose I give you a pic- 
ture of one: 





THE PLANT-BOX I SAW IN UTICA. 


To make such a box, take two pieces of 
ordinary lath, which can be bought any- 
where for 15 cts. per bunch of 50. Cut each 
piece into four lengths. This will make 
eight pieces. You now want two bits of 
board for the ends, of such a size as to leave 
just such a space between the lath as I have 
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shown. Nail it up,and your box is done. 
Our Utica friend used whole laths; but as 
soon as I got home I found that, by split- 
ting a lath with one of our thin buzz-saws, 
we could make the whole box from a single 
lath. For additional strength, with slender 
wire nails of the proper size, nail the cor- 
ner laths at the bottom, one into the edge 
of the other. This makes a box amply stout 
enough, and yet very light. After I had 
questioned the boy some, the father came 
in; but he was, in fact, but little more than 
a boy himself. He explained that these lit- 
tle boxes were usually sold with the plants; 
and as an illustration he reached up and 
took down one of the boxes containing 
twelve tomato-plants, perhaps six inches 
high. I have tried to have our engraver 
make a picture of the box containing the 
plants. He is not as good on making toma- 
to-plants as he is in making boxes, as you 
will notice. 








A DOZEN TOMATO-PLANTS IN A BOX. 

Said I, ‘*‘ My friend, how much do you get 
for a box full of nice plants like that ? ” 

‘* Twenty cents.” 

“Only twenty cents? Why, that will 
hardly pay you for your boxes.” 

“Oh! yes, it will. I only wish I could 
get plenty of orders at that price. You see, 
the children make the boxes, and we geta 
good many of them back again, so they do 
not cost very much.”’ 

‘*T suppose you raise these chickens just 
for the fun of it.” 

*“Oh, no! There is a man in the city who 
sells boiled eggs, and he keeps a hen and 
chickens in the show-window, to advertise 
the eggs. Everybody stops to see the chick- 
ens in the middle of winter, and that calls 
attention to his boiled eggs and lunch-room. 
Last Easter he paid me fifty cents apiece 
for some little chickens, to advertise his 
Easter-eggs.”’ 

‘* Well, my friend, 1am glad to see there 
is one individual in the world who has dis- 
covered it possible to start celery-plants in 
winter. How many plants can you raise in 
this little building, say between now and 
the time to put them out ?” 
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‘Well, 1 don’t know exactly. Last 
spring I sold 100,000 plants, besides planting 
out about 50,000 myself.” 

‘‘Of course, you get celery in the market 
before anybody else; now, what do you get 
for the first celery ? ” 

“* The first celery I raised last spring went 
to Kalamazoo, Mich.” 

** Kalamazoo, Mich.? Why, can’t they 
raise celery there as soon as you can away 
up here in the cold ?”’ 

‘** Well, it seems they did not last year. 
You see, there was acouple there that got 
married, and they wanted some nice White 
Plume celery; but as it could not be found, 
somebody telegraphed me for it. Of course, 
I got a fancy price.” 

“* Well, I declare, the next thing will be 
that a couple can’t get married without 
White Plume celery. Well, well! we will 
not object tothe fashion, so long as they let 
us raise the plants and furnish the celery, 
will we, friend ?”’ 

Now, then, boys, here is an idea for you. 
You can getright at it nowand make boxes ; 
and when it comes time to sell plants, show 
your friends and neighbors fine specimens 
of transplanted plants in these very boxes. 
Or, if you choose, leave them for sale at the 
groceries or plant stores. Look after them 
yourself personally, and keep them watered 
and looking fine, and you can make a nice 
little sum of money between now and the 
first of June. Who would not give five or 
ten cents more for a dozen plants ready to 
pick up and carry right home, when put up 
in this style? You can put more than a 
dozen plants in a box, with celery, peppers, 
and a good many other kinds that do not 
need the amount of room that adozen to- 
mato-plants do. 

Now, the point that pleased me particu- 
larly in the above little incident is, that it 
shows how we can not only find work for 
ourselves on all stormy days, but we can 
take the children out of mamma’s way and 
have them helping pay family expenses. 
What more beautiful sight can you think of 
than to see a father enjoying himself with 
his plants, and his children working by his 
side, and acquiring skill at the same time 
that they are earning money and keeping 
busy ? Only last Saturday our boys were 
taking ‘seedling cabbage-plants from the 
greenhouse, and putting them into cold 
frames outdoors. Our boy Huber was great- 
ly interested in the proceedings. Wespaced 
them equal distances by means of the frames 
of poultry-netting described in Chapter IX. 
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Each boy had a stick sharpened toa point, | same greenhouse a couple of urchins were 
something like a leadpencil. Huber watched | having a gay time doing—what do you sup- 
them as they whittled their sticks, prepara- | pose? Why, by blowing soap-bubbles. The 
tory to commencing their work, then bor- | family home was small, and no doubt mam- 
rowed a knife of one of the men (his own | ma was greatly relieved to have her children 
knife was lost, just as you might expect | away for a little spell. Although it wasa 
would be the case with any boy four or five | fearfully cold and stormy day outside, these 
years old), and whittled a stick which was | little ones had thrown aside their outer cloth- 
almost a fac-simile of theirs. Then he| ing, and sat bareheaded with their sleeves 
wanted to know if he couldn’t help set out | rolled up, having a big time in the bright 
plants. I gave him instructions, and he | sunshine that struggled through the blasts 
worked very busily the greater part of the and storm-clouds of winter.. Who would 
afternoon. Now, when I come to look at | not have a greenhouse for the children to 
my plants to see how they are doing, he is | play in, even if for nothing more? Someof 
greatly interested in noticing that his cab- | the little greenhouses I have mentioned be- 
bage-plants are growing just as well as fore, that we found in the outskirts of Utica, 
the others, although we have had almost | didn’t cost five dollars, all told. In fact, I 
zero weather since they put them out. | could build a better one for five dollars; yet 
At another place in Utica we found a/ in these rude, homely structures they pro- 
beautiful lettuce-house. ‘The father was duced some very nice and beautiful plants. 
away when we called; but a boy of twelve The stove to warm the greenhouse might 
or fifteen showed us all over the house, and cost five dollars more; butif it be bought at 
told us all we wanted to know about it. He second hand from the pile of old iron to be 
himself transplanted the plants, and had found at almost every stove-dealer’s, one 
pretty much all the care of them. He that does not cost overadollar might an- 
showed us one place where they got seed swerthe purpose very well. Mr. W. A. Treen, 
that was not true. They meant to have who owned the celery-plant house, informed 
Black-seeded Simpson; but their seeds- me that one stoveful of coal, put in at six 
man, by some inaccuracy, gave them a lot o’clock at night, would keep the plants per- 
of seed that produced several varieties of fectly safe until nine o’clock the next morn- 
mongrel plants. Their time was wasted, ing. Of course, the coal was banked and 
and the valuable space under the green- arranged specially to keep a long while. 
house sashes was also gone to waste by The pipe passed with several turns just 
carelessness about the seeds. I tell you,my high enough to be out of the way of the 
friends, you can not afford to take any risks _ head, so that most of the heat was given out 
on poor seed for greenhouse work. In this before the smoke passed into the open air. 





CHAPTER XLVIIL. 
Give instruction to a wise man, and he will be yet wiser.—PROV. 9: 9. 


Dear friends, we are approaching the close | when we have plenty of rain, it has not ans- 
of our book; and as nearly two years have | wered completely to my satisfaction in car- 
elapsed since my first chapter was written, I | rying the sewage, etc., to our growing plants. 
thought best in this chapter to make some- | Deep-rooted plants, clovers, parsnips, and 
what of a review of the chapters that have rank-growing vines,seem to get down into 
gone before. Some of the things I then the reservoirs, and flourish finely. We 
wrote I wish to modify a little; and other , have been especially pleased with a row of 
things have pleased me so well that 1 wish rhubarb-plants placed directly over a series 
to give them additional emphasis. | of reservoirs near one of the out-buildings. 

In Chapter VII. I had considerable to say , But for our factory, we have come back to 
in regard to earth-closets ; and in the same | the plan suggested in the fore part of Chap- 
chapter I suggested the plan proposed by ter VII., dry dust, and carrying it out, say 
father Cole. Well, now, although the plan , once every two weeks, to be forked into the 
answers excellently so far as disposing of , compost-heap. We use a large box, or tank, 
the refuse matter is concerned, especially and move the accumulations with a horse. 
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This puts the material right where it can be | 
worked thoroughly into the soil, for the ben- | 
efit of the crops; and it does not matter 
whether we have rain or not for its success- 
ful working. The‘ New Agriculture” has 
not proved itself proof against two dry sea- 
sons. When there is no rain, the reservoirs 
get absolutely dry, and the ground dries up 
worse right over them than on ground 
drained with tile. Letting steam into them, | 
however, makes a steam hot-bed at very 
little expense ; and we employ the exhaust 
steam frcm our factory for this purpose every 
spring, in getting early plants and vegeta- 
bles. We are still at work with the “ New 
Agriculture,” and may still overcome some 
of the difficulties. 

In Chapter VIII. I spoke of sifting the 
soil for plant-gardens. Well, we have found 
the sieve pictured at the close of that chapter 
to bea decided labor-saving arrangement. | 
In many soils you can sift the whole surface | 
of the ground, placing the lumps and debris 
below, cheaper than you can rake out the | 
lumps in the ordinary way with a garden- 
rake ; and it is ever so much better, because, 
when this ground has been once sifted it is 
ever after free from sticks, stones, etc. This, 
of course, applies to the earth for hot-beds, 
or beds for raising plants. Where ground | 
is tobe carefully worked over by hand, for | 
onions, we think the sieves will do it better 
and quicker than rakes, especially where the | 
soil is of a peaty nature. The cold frame, 
pictured in the fore part of Chapter X., still 
gives excellent satisfaction. We get it full 
of nice plants every winter, without hand- 
ling the sash at all, only when we lift them 
off to get the benefit of the warm rain. Open- | 
ing and closing the ends answers just as well | 
as raising the sash. In the same chapter I | 
would modify my advice a little in regard to | 
a greenhouse for plants and vegetables. 1 | 
would also modify the directions somewhat | 
for raising celery-plants, in Chapter XI., as | 
well. 

OUR “ ANNEX”? GREENHOUSE. 


During the past two winters we have. 
been using an addition to our greenhouse, | 
which, for short, we term an “ annex.”’ This 
was made by placing 32 common 3x6 sashes 
about 4 feet above the surface of the ground. 
The sashes are supported by strips of pine 
28 feet long and 2x6inches. One of these 
pine strips runs under the sash where one 
laps on to the next. These string-pieces | 
are supported at the proper distance above | 
the ground by pieces of old refuse gas-pipe, | 
finch in diameter. They were driven into | 


‘more drip, the better. 


the ground with a sledge to the proper dis- 


| tance, then the sticks were laid on theend 


of the pipe. To keep it from rolling we 
bored a hole into the stick so as to let the 
pipe go ina couple of inches. We prefer the 
gas-pipes to wooden stakes because they will 


/not rot, and also produce less shade in the 


house than wooden posts. At the northern 
end of the house is a door to open and close, 


| like the gable end of the cold frame men- 


tioned in Chapter X. This allows us to get 
all the ventilation we want, without moving 
a sash atall. Well, now, for economy and 
convenience these sash are placed about as 
nearly level as ordinary hot-bed sash, or per- 
haps nearer. In fact, they have just enough 
fall for the water torun off. The only in- 
convenience we found is from the drip; but 
even this does no harm, unless during very 
heavy rains, when it washes the dirt from 
the roots of little plants. Celery-plants seem 
to be exactly suited with the drip; and the 
They also grow 


very well in partial shade. Well, with the 


' sash only 4 feet above the surface of the 


ground, no one but a boy would be able to 
stand upright. To remedy this, the ground 
under the sash is divided off into beds, and 


between the beds are narrow alleys for the 


workmen. The alleys, or paths, are sunk 
about 14 or 2 feet below the surface of the 
beds. This gives us from 54 to 6 feet be- 
tween the bottom of the path and the glass 
overhead. If you are so fortunate as to be 
an individual of moderate height, you can 
move quite comfortably in this place; but 
if you are a tall man, you will have to make 
your paths deeper; but, remember, you will 
need to get the surface of your beds as near 


the glass as you can conveniently, without 


too great expense. To our surprise, we 
found these beds the handiest and easiest for 


| working among plants of any thing we have 


ever tried. Every one of us has been aston- 
ished to see with what facility we can trans- 
plant celery, cabbage, tomato, etc., in our 
“annex.” We first make beds 24 or 3 feet 
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wide, clear around the whole outside. The | sifted so as to be light and soft; and when 
diagram on p. 210 will give you something of | you are sitting down on the bed, putting out 


an idea of this. 

For convenience in working we have the 
dirt slope from the path up as it goes out- 
ward toward the wall; that is, where the 
beds come near to the walls of the building, 
the soil rises up within about one foot of the 
glass along the eaves. As you stoop over and 
reach toward the further side of the bed, the 
slope makes it face you, as it were. This same 
slope catches the rising sun on one side of 
the house, and the afternoon sun on the 
other side of the house. The sides of the 
bed next to the path are made by driving in 
stakes and setting down wide pine boards. 
Youcan get a grade of cheap pine boards 
at almost any lumber-yard, 18 or 20 inches 
wide. If you want the beds 2 feet high, 
perhaps you had better take 2 twelve-inch 
boards; but two boards are not quite so 
handy, nor do they look quite as nice as one 
wide board. The boards must be kept from 
being pressed outward into the paths by 
the pressure of the earth, by stout oaken 
stakes driven well into the ground, say once 
every four or five feet. Let them slope a 
little toward the bank of earth, so that, 
if they get pressed outward it will tend 
to bring them perpendicular instead of 
over into the path. Now, the central beds 
are like a long wagon-box; and to keep the 
box from spreading, as mentioned before, by 
the weight of the soil, you can put a strip 
across from one of the oak stakes to the 
other, having the strip low enough down so 
that you will not strike it in forking up the 
beds. 1 would have these central beds per- 
haps five or six feet wide ; for you can reach 
to the middle on one side, and then go around 
to the other side, and reach across where 
you left off. We have found, however, that 
a bed five feet wide is much more convenient 
for working. The only objection to having 
them narrower still, is, that every foot of 
‘space under the glass costs money, and we 
must economize all we can. On this ac- 
count it is well to make the beds as wide as 
you can manage to work them; and the 
paths should also beas narrow as will an- 
swer. Ours are made sixteen inches wide; 
but we have found, by experiment, that one 
can get along very well with a path only a 
foot wide to work in. As the sash only just 
clears your head, if you are in danger of top- 
pling over in consequence of a path so 
narrow, you can steady yourself by putting 
your hand on asash-bar. The soil in these 
beds is never to be tramped on at all. Itis 








| plants, always sit on a wide board. This 


firms the soil just right for the plants, and 
does not pack the ground as it would to step 
onit. It order to give youa clear idea of 
the arrangement, we submit below a trans- 
verse section of the house from east to west. 
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GREENHOUSE FOR RAISING 
VEGETABLES. 

You will notice that the roof is very much 
after the fashion of the asparagus-house 
pictured in Chapter XXXVI. The outside 
sashes have a middling strong slope; but 
as we are stooping over when we are work- 
ing on these beds, it does not matter very 
much. 

You will notice that I have shown the 
central path nearly twice the width of the 
others; this is on account of the gas-pipe 
supports coming right in the middle of the 
walk. I don’t quite like this; but where 
the sash is so low that it only just clears 
one’s head, I do not know how else to fix it. 
The letters, a, a, a, represent the ends of the 
pine string-pieces ; G, G, G, are the gas-pipe 
supports. In practice, the beds are not 
rounded up quite as plump as they show in 
our diagram. There are six gas-pipe sup- 
ports in the whole structure—two under 
each pine stringer. 

None but one who has tried it can imag- 
ine how much nicer and easier it is to work 
in this than in a greenhouse where the beds 
are away up high. Yes, it is much handier 
than beds that are three feet from the 
ground—especially so in transplanting seed- 
ling plants. A walk 18 inches or two feet 
below the surface of the bed is just about 
right to give room for your feet; in other 
words, the surface of the bed is just the 
right height from the bottom of the path to 
allow you to sit down comfortably and easi- 
ly. You can change around on your wide 
board from one side to the other. No mat- 
ter what the weather is, you are out of the 
cold wind and air, while you have every bit 
of sunshine that’isto be had. Further- 
more, the Jabor of caring for the plants is 
nothing, when compared with that of boxes 
and flats, so often recommended. When 
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the sun gets well up, your boxes will dry | 
out every day, so as to need watering every | 
night. If youever had charge of a hundred 
thousand plants in boxes you know some- 
thing about the labor of watering. Well, | 
these beds of earth, when well soaked with 
water, will keep wet enough to grow well | 
for a long while. In fact, our annex is. 
au rather damp place when we have many | 
cloudy days without sunshine. To avoid 
dampness and wet, the ground should be 
most thoroughly underdrained before your 
house is builded. How about the heating 
arrangements ? do you ask? Well, so far 
we have not bad any heating arrangements 
at all, except that, through the middle of 
our annex, passes a steam-pipe about a foot 
below the bottom of the paths. This pipe 
goes over to our dwelling-house, and hap- 
pened to be just under our plant-house. 
There is one other means of keeping the 
temperature from freezing. This annex ad- 
joins our factory basement, and three win- 
dows open from the basement into the an- 
nex. These windows have been open all 
winter long. The large bulk of air in the 
basement. by changing constantly with that 
in the annex, keeps the temperature of this 
glass structure constantly above freezing. | 
Atleast, there has not been frost enough to | 
injure any of the plants. During December | 
and January, things did not grow very 
much, as a matter of course ; but the sunny 
days of February gave us the. finest growth | 
of vegetables that I ever saw anywhere. 
These same windows that connect the air 
with the basement also prevent any bad ef- | 
fect from overheating. We have grown | 
beautiful lettuce, radishes, beets, etc., on | 
these beds; but the house seems specially | 
adapted to celery. Celery-plants grow right | 
along, even if there is not very much sun; | 
and plants that failed to amount to any | 
thing on account of the drought last season, | 
were gathered just before hard freezing, | 
and placed in this annex. They were put | 
almost as close together as they would | 
stand; and as they grew, earth was banked 
around them so as to raise the surface a foot | 
or more higher than the ordinary surface of 
the bed. They bleached out beautifully ; 
and now when there is no celery to be had 
anywhere else, we are getting 40 cents a 
pound for our greenhouse celery. 

The plant-tube shown in Chapter XLII. 
is a great help in banking up the celery in 
the greenhouse. Slip them over the plants, 
and then with a little fire-shovel sift the 
earth between the tubes, raising the tubes 


as fast as the plants grow, and sifting in 
more dirt. Now, such a house as,I have de- 
scribed costs but a little more than ordina- 
ry cold frames, and yet you have no hand- 
ling of sash at all,and you can work with 
comfort among your plants when the weath- 
er would be such that you could do nothing 
at all outdoors. 

If it should be desired to have artificial 
heat by means of steam-pipes or hot water 
I would suggest running the pipes above the 
center of the beds along under the sash. 
The asparagus-house I have already alluded 
to was warmed by stove-pipes running quite 
a long distance under the glass in this way. 
With steam we can arrange the pipes in 
such a way that they will not cross the 
paths overhead at all; and this is desirable, 
to avoid bumping one’s head. When it is 
necessary to cross a path, take the steam- 
pipe down under the path. The question 
then arises, Does this answer as well as 
bottom heat? The heat of the sun is al- 
ways from overhead ; and a writer in the 
American Florist has recently stated that 
he has obtained good results from steam- 
pipes running overhead. He says the plants 
turn so as to face the steam-pipe, just as 
they face the sun. The objection may be 
made, that this arrangement does not bring 
the plants as near to the glass as where 
they are on benches, say three feet high. 
To which | reply, that plants that must be so 
close up to the sash can be put on beds run- 
ning near to the eaves. The finest lettuce- 
house I saw at Utica had one of the central 
beds clear down on the ground; in fact, it 


was a bed of ground such as I have deserib- 


ed, and notabench at all. Well, the let- 
tuce on this bed was ahead of any of the 
rest ; and the boy who showed us through 
said they always got the best lettuce from 
this bed. It had no bottom heat, for there 
was no space under it at all—just solid earth. 

The question is often asked, ‘‘ Can not the 
new plant-bed muslin be used, instead of 
expensive glass?’’ It can, when the weath- 
er gets to be warm enough—say in our lo- 
cality about the first of April; but it does 
not answer at all at any time of the year 


when you are liable to have heavy snows. 


The weight of the snow will tear the cloth ; 
besides, cloth will not give nearly as much 
sunshine as glass ; and during windy weath- 
er it will flop up and down like a bellows, 
pumping the outside air out and in continu- 
ally. It is, however, an excellent thing to 
shade young plants just as they set out. If 
your plant-bed, however, is adjoining the 
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cellar of some building, as I have mention- 
ed, by opening connection by windows or 
otherwise with this cellar you can avoid all 
danger of having the plants scorched by too 
much sun, even if you do not happen to be 
on hand to open the ventilators. If you 
want the house to warm up, however, by 
closing the openings to the cellar you can 
get a very high temperature at almost any 
time in winter when the sun shines out 
clear. 

SPACING YOUR PLANTS AND SEEDS IN THE 

GREENHOUSE OR COLD FRAME. 

One of the worst leaks you will probably 
have in the management of your green- 
houses or cold frames is this matter I have 
reverted to so frequently — having little 
patches of ground lie idle after you have 
gone to the expense of the structure and 
fixtures; or, what amounts to the same 
thing, not having enough plants to fully oc- 
cupy the ground. Of course, we do not 
want plants crowded to their detriment; 
but every square inch should have just as 
much plant life on it as it can stand. To 
economize in this way, we plant the seeds 
quite closely, as I have explained to you; 
and as soon as the little plants begin to 
crowd, we transplant them to two inches 
apart, with a poultry-netting frame. Now 
look over your young plants often; and as 
soon ‘as one dies, put another in its place. 
Keep the plants continually on every inch 
of space that can sustain a plant; and as 
soon as the crop is in its prime, remove it 
and get something else in its place within 
one hour. 

It is a nice point in sowing seeds, to get 
them just thick enough and yet not too 
thick ; and I have long wanted some meth- 
od of doing this with the mathematical pre- 
cision with which we transplant with the 
frames I have mentioned. We have accom- 
plished this, much to my satisfaction, with 
seeds of tomato-plants ; and I propose to try 
it with others. 1 have mentioned to you 
having saved the seed from a single fruit of 
the Mikado tomato—a tomato that weighed 
a pound and a quarter,and was away in 
advance of all the rest in earliness. Well, 
as these seeds were very precious, we want- 
ed to get a plant from each seed. We ac- 
cordingly prepared our ground nicely in one 
of the plant-boxes, and then we made use 
of the little tool shown on next column. 

This implement is really a string of dib- 
bles. We made it by soldering some ordi- 
nary tin sap-spiles to a folded bar of tin, as 
you see. Then a plain tapered piece of 
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SPACING-TOOL FOR SOWING SEEDS, ETC. 


steel was soldered in to the small end of 
each one of the sap-spiles. We tried wood 
before we used this; but too much of the 
soil stuck to the wood when it was wet 
enough. With metal dibbles, if they are 
kept bright and clean they can be pushed 
into the ground when it is just right, and 
each one will leave a nice round hole to put 
a plant in, or to drop ina seed. The above 
tool is about 15 inches long, so the plants 
are just about an inch apart. We first set 
the tool into the earth along the outside 
edges of the plant-boxes. This spaces the 
rows, as you will notice. 

We now go over the ground in the boxes 
in such a way that we have a series of holes 
exactly one inch apart each way. Into each 
hole we drop a tomato-seed, then sift over 
all a little powdered moss, and then you 
have it. You may say it takes some time 
to put one seed at atime into these little 
holes. So it does; but, my friend, you will 
have more nice plants in a boxful, sown this 
way, than you ever saw before in your life. 
In fact, I don’t think I ever saw any thing 
prettier in a greenhouse than this boxful of 
tomato-plants. They grew in this box only 
an inch apart until each plant had several 
large leaves on it. They are now standing 
in the annex, four inches apart each way, 
and -every plant is a duplicate of its neigh- 
bor. Itis worth something to me to havea 
lot of plants all uniform in size, and no 
failures. 


RAISING ONIONS IN GREENHOUSES. 


Until recently we have almost every year 
had a lot of onions that spoiled because they 
got soft, or began to grow before the time 
to put them out in the spring. Fora time 
we did not know of any use we could make 
of these, except tofeed them to stock. About 
a year ago, however, Mr. Weed tried some 
of these in a deep box in the greenhouse ; 
and as fast as they would shoot up in search 
of the light, he banked them up with peat, 
very much as we bank upcelery. The con- 
sequence was, that in a very brief period of 
time we had long green onions, bleached 
white like celery. These were tied up in quar- 
ter-pound bunches, and put on the wagon. 
During January and February they sold 
rapidly, and we not only got rid of all the 
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soft and growing onions we had in our 
stock, but we used our sets that began to 
grow. and all of our old onions of every de- 
scription. Any thing in the shape of an 
onion with a sprout to it can be turned to 
profitable use in this way. Whileat Colum- 
bus last winter, in visiting one of their 
vegetable-greenhouses I found the gardener 
doing exactly this very thing. I do not know 
where he got it, for I supposed that Mr. 
Weed was original in the idea. The nicest 
kind of onions for this treatment, however, 
is what Gregory calls the Egyptian, or win- 
ter onion. One of these onions, by giving it 
a little more time, will make a whole bunch 
of sprouts, and they will grow to much 
larger size than any common onion. Per- 
haps I should explain that these onions 
raised in greenhouses are not expected to 
form bulbs, but only long green shoots. 
They also seem to do rather best where the 
box is placed over the steam-pipes; but as 
they do not require any light of any account, 
the whole process may be carried on under 
the ordinary benches. At this writing, 
March 8, our third crop of onions is nearly 
ready to sell, from the same box. The box 
is perhaps 2 feet wide, 12 feet long, and 18 
inches deep. The onions are set in the box, 
with about two inches of earth under them, 
and as near together as they can be squeezed 
together. The ground under them is made 
very rich with guano and stable manure. 

I have before mentioned the dripping of 
water as an objectionable feature to green- 
houses with the roof almost flat. In our an- 
nex, for instance, if we go in while it rains 
hard, or attempt to work during rain, one 
must expect to have water dripping down 
the back of his neck every now and then. 
Well, there is a remedy for this state of 
affairs. The remedy is, however, most easi- 
ly applied where, instead of loose sash, we 
have a structure that takes 
sash-bars from the ridge to 
the eaves. These sash-bars 
are made as shown in the 
adjoining cut. 

These sash-bars can be 
purchased for $2.00 per 100 
feet, made of clear cypress. 
They are made by John L. 
Diez & Co., 530 N. Halstead .,cn-par FoR 
St., Chicago, Il. GREENHOUSE. 

You will observe that the channe! in the 
sash-bar, just under the glass, carries all 
the water outside the building to the eave- 
spout. As these channels are liable to fill 
up, however, in cold weather, it is better to 
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have a conductor just inside the house, 
right along under the glass, close to the 
outer wall. The drip may then be carried 
into a cistern, and used to water the plants. 
Now, this takes pretty much all the drip. 
There will be some, however, where the 
panes of glass lap; and I have many times 
thought it would be a very nice thing if we 
could shut out the cold air that comes in be- 
tween the lapping of the glass. This is now 
done perfectly by two separate inventions. 
Instead of having the glass lap, the ends are 
simply pushed up together; that is, each 
sheet of glass lies on a level with the one 
beyond it. Now, to make the joint absolute- 
ly tight, one of the plans is to put between 
the edges of the glass a strip of zinc folded 
like this: \/\ A little soft putty is to be 
rubbed into the groove in the zinc strip, in 
each side ; then put it between the sheets of 
glass—a fold of zine resting over one pane 
and under the other. Crowd the glass sheets 
up tight, and your joint is perfect. The 
other arrangement is by having a strip of 
zine folded like the letter T. These strips 
of zine are much like the T tins used in hon- 
ey-boxes for bee-hives, but they are much 
smaller, however. The T part of the strip 
goes under both sheets of glass, the tongue 
going up between them. Now, to make all 
these joints absulutely air and water tight, 
and, in fact, to make all joints of any kind 
in greenhouses structures tight, we need to 
use some thick white paint in an oil-can, as 
directed by Peter Henderson. By means of 
the oil-can run a slender stream of paint 
where the glass touches the wood, and also 
where the glass touches the zine. Before 
the paint has time to get dry, blow fine 
white sand into the paint by means of one 
Woodason’s insect-powder bellows. 

This paint and sand together, by some 
mysterious law of nature, form a cement 
harder than the hardest stone; in fact, it 
seems to me almost as hard and impervious 
to water and frost as the glass itself. The 
process is invaluable in patching up old 
greenhouses. Fill the joint, or. crevice, 
with plenty of thick paint, then blow in the 
sand; and when it is thoroughly dry it 
seems as if nothing could get it looses Nev- 
er put any putty where it is exposed to frost 
and dampness, but use paint and sand in- 
stead. The zinc strips, bent in the form of 
a letter T may be procured of the Cleveland 
Window-glass Co., 130 Champlain St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio., and the other style of strips is 
furnished by J. M. Gasser, 101 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, O. 
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HEADS oF GRAIN 


. FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS: 

HOW TO FEED BEES IN WINTER, WITH A BOTTLE. 
HAVE not had much experience in the business, 
but I think a very easy and good way to feed 
them in the winter is to take a bottle, a pint or 
quart, or uny size will do. Make a syrup of 
sugar or honey; don’t have it too thick; put it 
in the bottle; have a small hole in the cork, in the 
center or along the side, just large s 
enough so that, when the bottle is ~ 
inverted, the syrup will drop out | 

very slowly. If it drops too freely , 

put a strainer of thin muslin or 
cheese-cloth over the cork before pushing it in. 
Place the bottle (inverted) right above the cluster; 
pack the chaff or quilts around it; or if only a board 
is over them, bore a hole in it large enough to re- 
ceive the neck of the bottle. Bees are much like 
pigs—if they can get atit they will eat up almost 
any quantity of syrup in a few hours. But in 
getting it drop by drop, a pint or quart will last 
quite a while. I had a 1'%-pint bottle over a colony, 
and it lasted ten days. Then, to satisfy my curios- 
ity, [ examined it one mild day and found they had 

stored away quite a goud deal of it in the combs. 
Coopersdale, Pa., Feb. 15, 1888. D. A. HARRIS. 


Although your device is not exactly new, 
friend H., I do not know but that it is just 
as good as any of the more expensive feeders. 
The objections are, that a single hole is more 
liable to get filled up,so your feeder may 
fail to do its duty, and let a colony starve. 
If the opening is carefully arranged, how- 
ever, this is not likely to happen. 






BEES STEALING WAX AWAY FROM GRAFTS. 
Last spring I set some grafts near my apiary. 
Soon after, I noticed that the wax had all been re- 
moved. I again waxed them, and the next day I 
found the bees carrying off the wax at a lively 
rate. Ithen covered the wax with cloth, and that 
prevented further damage. I have put in grafts 
near my bees in previous years, but never expe- 
rienced an attack of this kind before. 
THE RESULT OF TAKING A QUEEN AWAY IN THE 
FALL. 

In this part of Pennsylvania we expect a late crop 
of honey from buckwheat and red clover, which I 
usually leave on the hives till l prepare them for 
winter. When doing this work last fall I found the 
queen of one colony in the surplus box when I re- 
moved it tothe honey-house. The bees refused to 
return to their hive; they strove hard to protect 
their stores, and, when driven out, clustered on 
the wall likeaswarm. In a case of this kind, if 
the queen is not returned the colony is ruined. 
As this is the third case I have known, I concluded 
others might be benefited by my experience. 

Shaw’s Landing, Pa. J.M. Beatty. 


Friend B., 1 have seen bees at the very 
trick you mention ; and I have sometimes 
wondered if the varnish, paint, wax, resin, 
and other kinds of gum they seem sw eager 
for did them any good, or whether they did 
it just for the fun of the thing. something 
as they carry sawdust in their hives, in the 
spring. I do not know of any real use they 








can make of wax, unless it is to stop up 
cracks and crevices, and make their hives 
warmer. But why should they want to do 
this in the spring? Will you please tell 
us just what month, and what day of the 
month it wis,as nearly as you can, when 
you saw the bees getting the wax? It cer- 
tainly is very important that the queen be 
not removed when taking in honey trom the 
top of the hive. Friend Boardman’s bee- 
escape, illustrated on page 200, obviates all 
danger from such catastrophe. I have 
known queens to be removed with the sur- 

lus arrangements a great many times, and 

think, too. when no eggs or brood was 
found in said surplus arrangements. 


THE ELEMENTS OF POLLEN. 

In GLEANINGS, page 124, Prof. Cook answers the 

question: ‘“*What are the chemical properties of 

pollen?’’ The chemical composition of different 

kinds of pollen is certainly different. Von Planta 

examined the pollen of Corylus avelana (hazel) and 
Pinus sylvestris (a pine-tree) and‘found: 


Cory lus. Pinus. 
MOM Fei TEI CL 43BB Sr 7.66% 
AO fe tiy skeen. 2.65 
Albuminoids.:......:.....30.06.......... 16.56 
ee er cbt a aha Exes ante AMOR % bse phase 3.30 
Py POMNaONING. 06250. RIB es. 0.04 
Duman (eawe). ois 2. PATA SS. 11.24 
DUONG i. S8 Gioia OS Re EBB ist 7.06 
Coloring substance ......... + ies —— 
NNR rd ra, cas ae wep oe WA ici. 21.97 
Wax-like substance........ 3.67) ........ 3.56 
Pate and Oly): . iced. hike 4B! 2022 2.10.68 
Resin-like substance....... SOB costs by 7.93 


1 remark, that bypoxanthine is a substauce found 
in muscles of horses, cattle, and hares. Cuticula is 
the indigestible partof the pollen—shells or cell- 
walls. Wesee that Prof. Cook is correct if he says 
pollen is richer in albuminoids, than oats or wheat, 
and it is remarkably rich in sugar too. LIintend to 
write about the other questions, in which I do not 
quite agree with Prof.Cook. L. StACHELHAUSEN. 

Selma, Texas, Feb. 22, 1888. 


FOUL BROOD IN THE VICINITY OF OUR APIARY. 

Please tell me if there are any cases of foul brood 
in your vicinity besides in your own apiary. Was 
there any spreading of the disease by shipping 
bees from there last year? G. M. SHAVER. 

Fairfax, Mo., Mar. 1, 1888. 

There is not a single case of foul brood 
anywhere in our vicinity. We have care- 
fully examined all the bees round about ; 
and two colonies keptright across the street, 
belonging to Mr. Calvert, were perfectly 
healthy all the time we had the foul brood. 
All the bees sent out by us last season were 
furnished by Neighbor H., whose apiaries 
are more than two miles from ours. He has 
never seen a single cell of foul brood in any 
of his, and none of our customers have re- 
»0rted any foul brood in any that Neighbor 
I. sent out. There is one thing, however, 
that I prefer to mention: Early in the 
spring last year, we felt so sure that no more 
foul brood was going to start out with us, 
that we filled a few orders. As soon as we 
discovered more traces of it, however, we 
stopped at once. Well, one of these orders, 
filed from our own apiary early in the 
spring, did carry foul brood to a distant lo- 
cality. The purchaser was at a distance 
from any other bees, and we instructed _ 
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to burn up every thing at our expense, as 
soon as we were informed of it. We pre- 
fer to make this statement to the public, 
that our friends may know what their 
chances are in sending us their orders. We 
shall not commence sending bees or queens 
again from our own pe’ until we have 
waited a sufficient length of time to be sure 
that foul brood is not going to break* out 
any more. 


WHEN AND HOWITO MAKE_NUCLEI. 

As I failed in my jefforts at} queen-rearing and 
making nuclei last spring, I desire to avoid a repe- 
tition ofjthe failure this{spring;fhence I ask youthe 
following questions: 

1. In making nuclei, how do you prevent them 
from returning to the old hive? 

2. What season of the year, all conditions being 
favorable, do you consider best to start them? 

I understand the process of getting the queen-cells 
ready; but after placing them in the hive, the bees 
all return to the old colony. D. B. BUTLER. 

Fort Branch, Ind., Feb. 11, 1888. 

Friend B., we have no trouble, providing 
we take along two or more combs well filled 
with brood and well covered with bees, 
mostly young ones. This last point is ac- 
complished by removing the combs when 
the older bees are mostly in the fields. 
Friend Doolittle takes the queen along with 
them, and leaves her long enough for the 
bees to be reconciled to their new home. 
In this case you can keep nearly every bee, 
old and young. The very best time of year 
is when the bees begin to swarm naturally. 
If you undertake it at any other season, it 
will be more apt to be a failure. 

CAN A FEW BEES BE KEPT ON A SMALL TOWN 

LOT, AND NOT BOTHER NEIGHBORS ? 

I am now clerking in the headquarters of the 
Burlington & Missouri R. R., in this city, and work 
from 8 A.M. until5p.M. I live in the city, and rent 
aplace. IThavealot about 40 x 40 feet on which I 
could keep some bees. Of course, there are houses 
close by. Do you think’if I got a colony of your 
purest Italians that they would bother the neigh- 
bors? and do you think it would pay me to keep 
them here, and raise comb honey for the market? 
There is a great deal used in this city, and I wish 
very much to keep bees. Do you think a woman 
could care for them while I am at the office? There 
ure several trees in the yard, so they could alight 
when they swarmed; but I should be safer to clip 
the queen’s wings, I presume. W.H.PRENTISS. , 

Omaha, Neb., Feb. 23, 1888. 

Friend P., there would not be a bit of 
trouble in keeping one colony of bees in 
such a location as you mention; nor will 
there probably be any trouble in half a doz- 
en or even a dozen colonies; but when you 
get up to forty or fifty, somebody will be an- 
coved. and will find fault. Almost every 
objection, however, can be met, except the 
one of the bees soiling the clothes on wash- 
days inthe spring. This is quite a serious 
matter, and I do not just know how to get 
around it. There will also be trouble dur- 
ing droughts, from the bees getting into 
houses during the time women make pre- 
serves, etc.—A woman can take care of four 
or five colonies very well. If she has 

* 





strength, and likes the business, she may 
take care of adozen or more. It depends 
on the woman and the will, you see. 








y 

NOLES AND QUERIES. 

HONEY-BOARDS; CAN WE KEEP POLLEN OUT OF THE 
SURPLUS DEPARTMENT? 

ILL your zine queen-excluding:honey-board 

keep bee-bread out of the upper story? Our 

lower story is an old Langstroth with the 

Simplicity let down until it rests on the 

frames below. How can we manage to get 
a honey-board to work between the two? How can 
we get a bee-space below? HALLETT & SON. 

Galena, Ills., Feb. 22, 1888. 

(The queen-excluding honey-board will not keep 
pollen out of the surplus apartment, although it 
will discourage the bees from carrying it above, to 
a certain extent. Pollen is usually stored above 
when the brood-nest is contracted too close. Con- 
tracting should not ordinarily reduce the brood- 
chamber to less than three-fourths of its former 
capacity. It is a difficult matter to get a honey- 
board to fit the brood-chamber of one hive and yet 
work satisfactorily in connection with the upper 
story of another hive of a different pattern. To 
make a bee-space, Jay 44-inch strips on theend of 
the brood-frames and lay the honey-boards on top; 
that is. unless a bee-space is already provided for. 
Probably the best way to remedy the matter is to 
have hives ull of one pattern. Our honey-boards 
are adapted to any cf the hives we make, but can 
not very well be used ina hive of the old Langstroth 
pattern.) 


How can | keep worms out of my hives? 
Mrs. T. W. LANGLEY. 
Scotland, Md., Feb. 23, 1888. 


(The difficulty you speak of will be very quickly 
remedied if you Italianize your apiary. In Italian 
apiaries the moth worm is unknown as a pest. ] 


Thanks for remarks relating to light in the cellar. 
The 48° on the 18th did not induce the bees to stir 
in the cellar, while a temperature of 40° in the shade, 
with sunshine, gave thema fly. T. F. BINGHAM. 

Abronia, Mich., Feb. 20, 1888. 


The “trick”"’ you speak of in foot-note to ques- 
tion 35 was tried here about five years ago. ‘A hive 
was placed at the end of arow. The bees went in- 
to it. Brood was supplied, and a nice colony pro- 
duced. J. M. Beatty. 

Shaw's Landing, Pa. | 


JAPANESE BUCKWHEAT. 

I sowed 5 cents’ worth of Japanese buckwheat on 
the 12th of June, and very thin. My turkeys and 
chickens ran over it until it was cut, and must have 
destroyed nearly half of it; but after thrashing and 
cleaning I had 35 lbs. J. AUGUSTINE. 

Whitehall, Wis., Feb. 29, 1888. 


LIGAT IN CELLARS DELETERIOUS. 

I will now tell you what I have to say on winter: 
ing in light cellars. This fall I put one colony in 
the cellar where it was very light, and they have 
been very uneasy so far. Great numbers came out 
every day, and of course they could not get back 
again, and have died. I think the dark cellars are 
superior to light ones for this reason. Since I have 
been taking GLEANINGS I have been very much 
pleased with it. I like Our Homes very much. 

G. C. ALLAN, 

Churchill, Ont., Canada, Feb. 25, 1888, 
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How can we prevent the bees from building the 
combs together? DANIEL HOKE. 

Goshen, Ind., Feb. 22, 1888. 

[To prevent the bees running brace-combs be- 
tween the upper and lower set of combs, use a 
slatted honey-board. Tio prevent their bracing to- 
gether in the brood-chamber, space each comb 80 
that there is a distance of from 1% to 1°, from cen- 
ter to center. } 


My hives are made for 9 frames. How many 


frames should be put inthe top story for extract- | 


ing? I have usually putin 8. Our honey-flow lasts 
about three weeks. R. ROBINSON. 
Laclede, Ill. 
(For extracting, I should fill the upper story full 
ot frames. It may be an advantage sometimes to 
contract the lower story to 6 or 7 frames.] 








WILD-BUCKWHEAT HONEY. 


Ido not want to give up GLEANINGS. I need its | 


valuable suggestions in the pursuit of bee-keeping. 
I have in winter quarters 51 swarms, which are rest- 
ing from their summer's labors. I secured con- 
siderable wild-buckwheat honey last fall, and some 
the season before. Our winter has not been as 


cold as usual for the time of year. 
A. D. SHEPARD. 


River Falls, Pierce Co., Wis., Dec. 22, 1887. 


THE JAPANESE BUCKWHEAT YIELDED AT THE RATE 
| 


OF 150 BUSHELS TO THE ACRE. 
The Japanese buckwheat I got of you (I have 
not yet cleaned it, for it is in the chaff) I think 
yielded at the rate of about 150 bushels to the acre, 
while the common kind, sown in the same field, did 
not yield any thing. I did not harvest it. If I 
could not get any more of the same kind I would 
not take 4% dollars for what I have got. 
NELSON HOLT. 
Prairie Depot, Wood Co., O., Jan. 30, 1888. 


MORE ABOUT THE ALLEGED BEE-RAIT SO DE- 
STRUCTIVE TO BEES, AS RELATED ON PAGE 
99, FEB. 1. 

I see that a correspondent from Pittsburgh wrote 
that a farmer from Kittanning told him that the 
bees had been poisoned by bee-bait within 30 or 40 
miles around Kittanning. In answer to that I will 
say that I live 13 miles from Kittanning, and have 
28 colonies of bees in good condition, and I bave not 
heard of any bees being poisoned in this neighbor- 
hood. Bees made very little honey in this locality 
last summer; but mine are wintering well on sum 
mer stands. S. YINGST. 

Sydney, Pa., Feb. 23, 1888. 





FEEDING IN EARLY SPRING, AND HOW TO DO IT. 
I bave four swarms of bees in good frame hives, 

and they need feeding. Would you put them in the 

cellar, or leave them on their summer stands? 

What is your method of feeding? F. BASSETT. 
East Kendall, N. Y,, Feb. 23, 1888. ' 


{I should leave the bees where they are. At this 
time of year you can give them bricks of granulat- 
ed-sugar candy, according to directions given on 
page 220.] 





HOLY-LAND BEES. 
Please let me knowif you have any Hol, -Land 
‘ queens on hand. If so, what is the best you can do 
on one, as I lost the one J got from you in July, 1886. 
There are plenty of bees and stores in the hive. 
Waynesburg, Pa., Feb., 20, 1888. B. F. WALLACE. 


{Wedo not handle the Holy-Lund bers any more. 
The progeny of a pure queen is so vicious and other- 
wise undesirable, nobody seems towantthem. We 





don’t know any one just now who furnishes them. 

We presume, however, you can get them of D. A. 

Jones, Beeton, Ontario, Canada. See also adver- 

tising columns of this journai.] 

OLD BEE-LITERATURE FREE OF CHARGE, TO THOSE 
WHO WILI!. PAY THE POSTAGE. 


I have a box full of old bee-literature which I 








| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


think ought to be a source of pleasure to some one 
during these winter months. To the enthusiastic 
boys and girls or adults who feel that they can not 
afford bee-literature, I will send, out of this stock, 
a reasonable amount to each one who may send the 
postage. Orders to be filled in rotation, and as my 
time will permit. Postage will be returned to those 
whose orders can not be filled. Give uddress cor- 
rectly and distinct. Gro. F. GRAFF. 
2518 Cap. Avenue, Omaha, Neb., Jan. 21, 1888. 


BEES €LYING OUT WHEN THE MERCURY I8 SIX 
BELOW ZERO. 

Bees fly at six below freezing. Can you account 
for it? Feb. 14, bees hada fine fly. That night the 
mercury went down to 12 belowfreezing. Feb. 15, 
about 12 o'clock, I was out about the hives, and 
saw about 25 bees come out of a strong colony, fly 
away, and never return. The mercury was six be- 
low freezing. W. J. GORE. 

Bloomfield, Ky., Feb. 22, 1888. 
| [The reason of your bees flying out when the mer- 
cury was below freezing was because they were af- 
| fected with dysentery, and the whole colony doubt- 
| less was more or less uneasy. Those bees the most 
| affected fly out, cold or no cold. We have observed 
| bees doing the same thing; an examination of the 
| colonies generally shows that they are affected with 
dysentery. | 








FOUNDATION MADE ON FINE WIRE NETTING. 

In a German bee-paper I see that they sell 
foundation on fine wire netting, and alsoon gauze 
(about like mosquito bar). I drop you these lines 
boping you find it to your interest to manufacture 
wired foundation, or for publication, that people 
may see it is not a new invention, and nobody could 
get a patent on wired foundation. st 

Martinsburg, W. Va., Feb. 21, 1888. 

(The matter of making foundation on fine wire 
netting, cloth, lace. and every thing of that descrip- 
tion, is very old. C.C. Vandeusen, who advertises 
| in our columns, has for years furnished foundation 
strengthened by wire; and as aslender wire every 
two inches answers every purpose of the netting, 
why go to the expense of the latter? Most of the 
foundation used nowadays in brood-frames is 
strengthened by more or less wires; and as netting 
would only add to the expense, I do not know why 
it should be considered desirable. } 





ALLAYING SWARMING. 

Please let me know howto keep my bees from 
swarming. Ihave asmall apiary of li colonies. | 
want to work for honey instead of increase. 

JACOB SCHIEFLA. 

Caledonia, Mich., Mar. 1, 1888. 

[Friend S., this matter of prevention of swarms 
is a difficult one. When comb honey is the object 
it can be allayed to a great extent (but not necessa- 
rily prevented) by giving the bees an abundance of 
room. The brood-chamber should not be contract- 
ed, and the supers should be tiered up so that the 
bees will not at any time begin to be crowded. The 
queen should also have room to lay, to her heart's 
content. When the bees find that she has filled al! 
available space they are apt to go where they can 
get more room for her majesty. The prevention of 
swarms when extracted honey is the object is not 
so difficult. I believe E. France, of Platteville, 
Wis.. manages by giving the queen a large amount 
of room, even giving her access to the second story: 
and he takes care that the bees have plenty of 
empty combs for the storage of their honey.] 
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QUR QUESTION -Bex, 


With Replies from our best Authorities on Bees. 








All queries sent in for this department should be briefly 
stated, and free from any possible ambiguity. The question 
or questions should be written upon a separate slip of paper, 
and marked, ** For Our Question-Box.” 








QUESTION No. 40.—Which do you consider to be the 
more profitable industry—poultry keeping or bee-keep- 
ing? How do you think the two industries go together? 

1, Bee-keeping. 2. Fairly well. 

G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

1. Bee-keeping. 2. First rate. 

Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

I have had no experience in poultry-keeping. 

Cuas. F. MuTH. 

In some localities, poultry-keeping; and in oth- 
er localities, bee-keeping. 2. Well. 

Dr. A. B. MASON. 

1. Bee-keeping, emphatically. 2. It depends on 
taste. We know of enthusiastic apiarists who have 
no taste for poultry-keeping. DADANT & SON. 


I have had no very extensive experience with 
poultry, but I do not think the two industries 
would “ gibe"’ very well. W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


1. Bee-keeping; 2. First rate, for a short time; but 
one or the other will sooner or later be dropped. 
They ought to go well together, but generally don’t. 

GEO. GRIMN. 

1. Bee-keeping. Ithink poultry-keeping could be 
made a good industry in connection with bee-keep- 
ing? 2. I don’t think either would be in the way of 
the other. E. FRANCE. 


I have always found bees tu pay better than 
poultry. The two industries go very well together, 
especially as both can occupy the same ground. I 
have always raised chickens in the apiary. 

PAUL L. VIALLON. 

Bee-keeping, decidedly. They do not conflict at 
all. If the poultry-keeper works for winter eggs, 
as he should, this divides his work well, especially 
if he rears his chicks in March and April, as he 
should. A. J. CooK. 


1. Bee-keeping. 2. Ido not know by experience, 
but I believe poultry-keeping would go better with 
bee-keeping, than farming or fruit-raising. My ad- 
vice in most tases is, to let bee-keeping alone or 
make it a specialty. JAMES HEDDON. 


1. Largely a matter of location. Within ten miles 
of Toledo I should expect the chicken-man to make 
the most money; but the bee-man will have some 
leisure winters while the other has not. 2. No man 
sighs for additional industries when the swarming 
fever rages among his bees. The combination is 
possible, and may be desirable to some. 

E. E. Hasty. 

1. Jones makes money at poultry, and would 
make a poor success with bees. He’s an out-and- 
out chicken-man. Smith is an out-and-out bee- 
man, and makes bees pay, but would lose on chick- 
ens. Brown can make an equal gain at either, and 
Black would make a failure at either. 

2. If A. I. Root would become as much interested 
in incubators and brooders as he is in vegetables, I 
think he would show us howto run poultry so as 
not to interfere with bees, and make a success of it. 

C. C. MILLER. 





I_ think, friends. that George Grimm 
strikes on the truth of the matter. Who- 
ever takes up any industry expects to devel- 
op it and enlarge it. Noone man can very 
well develop and enlarge bee culture and 
pons Tene at one and the same time. 

Ie may, it is true, put in his spare time 
during winters and early spring with poul- 
try; but when his business gets to be so large 
as to take his energies all the year round I 
think one or the other will be dropped. 


QUESTION No. 41.—1. Is the general run of farm- 
work harder than the business of honey- ucing? 
2. Do you consider the bee-business, as a business, a 
comparatively light occupation? 


Yes, to both questions. GEO. GRIMM. 


1. Yes; 2. No, not if you want it to pay. 
PAUL L. VIALLON. 
1. Yes. 2. For me it is, if compared with farming. 
Dr. A. B. MASON. 
1. Most certainly; 2. Compared with farming, un- 
doubtedly. Caas. F. MuTH. 


1. I think it is; 2. No,I do not. There is much 
toil and perspiration about it. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


1. Yes; 2. It is certainly lighter than farming, 
though there is hard work in it at times. 
DADANT & SON. 


1. Not as heavy; but during the swarming and 
honey season, more confining; 2. I do. 
Mrs. L. HARRISON. 
1. Lthink they are about equally hard. 2. Take 
the whole year, yes. During May and June, no. 
A. J. Cook. 


1. A little, perbaps; 2. The man in search of a 
light occupation, who goes into bees, will soon 
“light out’’ of the vocation. E. E. Hasty. 


1. I think it is, but there’s much in being used to 
it. I couldn't pitch a single load of hay without 
being “bushed.’’ Jack Wilson can pitch bay all 
day, but he would be badly ‘‘ bushed "’ to go through 
with one of my day’s work in the busy season. 2. 
Hardly, compared with other occupations in gener- 
al; and yet, when a man no stronger than I can fol- 
low it, it can't be so very heavy. C. C. MILLER. 


1. It is difficult to give a definite answer. There 
is farming and there is farming. There is the old 
way of scythes and hand-rakes and_ pitch-forks 
and cradles, and binding with bands of straw, and 
there is the new way with mowers and horse-rakes 
and horse-forks and self binders and potato-dig- 
gers and sulky-plows, etc. We doubt if, between 
modern farming and modern bee-keeping, there is 
very much difference so far a# physical labor is con- 
cerned. W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


1. No; 2. No. I was born and lived on the farm 
until I was 16. Then I worked in an iron-furnace 
winters, and clearing up a 40-acre lot, and farming 
summers, for several years; worked at coopering, 
making salt-barrels; in short, I have worked at 
many kinds of work. No matter what I do, work is 
work, and bee-keeping is no exception. I get just 
as tired working with bees as at any other work 
that lever did. It is no light easy work to handle 
bees, if it is done for a business. E. FRANCE, 
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1. Taking the year round, ordinary farming de- 
mands more muscular effort than properly arrang- 
ed bee-keeping; but it is not so hard upon the 
nerves, nor does it require that a person be so 
guick and handy. 2. 1 do not consider practical 
honey-producing a light occupation. I consider it 
ill adapted to women, although some of our ladies, 
who, no doubt, are exceptionally adapted to it, suc- 
ceed quite well. JAMES HEDDON. 

I should say, friends, that a good deal de- 
pends on the notion of the individual. 
Where there is a will there isa way. When 
I was a boy, the driest and dullest, and most 
fatiguing and disagreeable work I ever 
helped to do was getting out manure, es- 
pecially when it came to cleaning the hog- 
pen. Well, it is alittle funny to think that 
this is just the work I enjoy most of all now. 
The secret of it is, however, I have discover- 
ed that the contents of the hog-pen is great 
for raising vegetables; and the thought of 
what the result is going to be, makes the 
laborious and disagreeable work pleasant. 
When I was a boy I did not consider the out- 
come. Perhaps father did not explain it to 
me; and I am afraid it would have taken a 
great amount of explanation to make me 
love the work just then. Now, bee culture 
may, in the light of the above, be considered 
a light occupation ; and, if you will excuse 
the strain on the imagination, I should like 
to suggest that cleaning hog-pens may be 
considered a light occupation, in the same 
line (at least under some circumstances) 
frelon 2 we had better add, also, “for the 
time being.” 


QUESTION No. 42.—What is meant by a bee-keeper 
who is a specialist? 
A man whose main occupation is bee culture. 
DADANT & SON. 
One who makes it his principal business. 
Mrs. L. HARRISON. 
One who makes bee-keeping his main or principal 
business. W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


One who depends on bee-keeping for his bread 
and butter. A. J. COOK, 


A specialist among bee-keepers is one of those 
modest souls who claim the earth and all that is 
on it. CHaAs. F. MuTH. 


One who devotes his whole time to the business of 
bee-keeping, according to the authority of G. M. 
Doolittle. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


All bee-keepers are sometimes called specialists. 
More properly it applies to the man who devotes 
himself to some side branch of the business, as 
queen-rearing, or bees by the pound—or to honey 
sut up insome particular shape. 

* f ae E. E. Hasty. 

Iam glad you asked this question; I take pleas- 
ure in giving my personal definition. I cull a bee- 
keeper a specialist who makes honey-producing his 
main business; who depends particularly upon it 
for a living. JAMES HEDDON. 


The man who answers to the Commercial Agency 
reporter’s question, ‘‘What is your business?” by 
‘ bee-keeping”’ is generally a specialist. In other 
words, one whose principal business—and perhaps 
means of livelihood—is bee-keeping, is the specialist. 

GEO. GRIMM. 





One who gives his special attention to a single 
branch of apiculture. One may be a specialist in 
queen-rearing, or in comb honey, etc., just as a 
doctor in medicine is a specialist in the treatment of 
special diseases, etc. P. L. VIALLON. 


Just as many different things are meant by it as 
there are men who use the term. I wish its mean- 
ing might be settled. As frequently used, a man 
who keeps 40 colonies of bees is a specialist. Some 
mean one who raises more honey than he needs for 
his own family; others mean a man who makes 
bee-keeping his sole business. Possibly the true 
meaning should be a man who pays more attention 
to bee-keeping than to any other business. 

C. C. MILLER. 

It is hard to tell. We have a man here who keeps 
50 colonies of bees, but Idon’t call him a specialist 
with bees, for the reason that he is largely engaged 
in raising berries or small fruit, and his bees are 
a side issue. This same man formerly raised vege- 
tables for sale. Now he has quit all the vegetable- 
business except onions, which he raises by the acre. 
Now we consider him a specialist on onions, al- 
though thatisonly a part of his work. We keep 
from 400 to 500 colonies of bees, and, besides, we are 
engaged in the blackberry business. But still our 
main dependence and work is with the bees. We 
claim to be specialists with bees, as that is our lead- 
ing business. E. FRANCE. 


That depends upon who is doing the talking. 
When I doit, I mean one whois distinguished as a 
bee-keeper, whether having a local or world-wide 
reputation as such; and by a bee-keeper, I mean 
one that either makes or buys his supplies and fix- 
tures, cares for his bees, markets the products of 
his apiary, and is not engaged in any other business 
during the time the bees and the securing and car- 
ing for the products require special attention. At 
the Chicago Convention, Mr. A. I. Root claimed to 
be one who makes bee-keeping a specialty. I have, 
before and since, known of parties claiming what 
I did not think belonged tothem, Atthe Obio State 
Bee-keepers’ Convention, some one (but not a bee- 
keeper) claimed my rubbers, and I have not seen 
them since; and this week, at a farmers’ institute 
in Michigan, some one claimed my hat, but—lefta 
better one in its place. Dr. A. B. MASON. 

Now, look here, Dr. Mason; bee-keeping 
is my business; but raising vegetables just 
now is my play, hobby, or recreation, or 
whatever you have a mind to call it; and if 
you were to come here any of these nice 
days you would see that I live up to the old 
adage, or try to, ‘“* Business first and pleas- 
ure afterward ;”’ at least, the friends around 
here try to make me live up to it. Every 
little while they say, *t Here, don’t go out 
into the garden yet until you read this 
mail;” or, ‘* The printers want you to read 
those galley-proofs, and give your answers 
right away, or we shall be behind on 
GLEANINGS again ;”’ oy, ‘* Father, here is a 
man who has got a lot of bees to sell. What 
had we better do about taking them ?”’ etc. 
Now, I willleave it to the assembled friends 
to say if I am not a bee-keeper. Even if 

ou do try to insinuate that I took your rub- 
teed, there won’t anybody believe it who 
has seen both of us. <A pretty-looking fig- 
ure J should cut, trying to get away wit 
your rubbers on ! 
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Every buy or girl,aunder 15 years of age, who writes a let- 
ter for this department, CONTAINING SOME VALUABLE FACT, NOT 
GENERALLY KNOWN, ON BEES OR OTHER MATTERS, will receive 
one of David Cook’s excellent five-cent Sunday-school books. 
Many of these books contain the same matter that you find in 
Sunday-school hooks costing from $1.00 to $1.50. If you have 
had one or more books, give us the names that we ey not 
send the same twice. e have now in stock six different 
books, as follows; viz.: Sheer Off, Silver Keys, The Giant-Kill- 
er; or, The Roby Family, Rescued from Egypt, Pilgrim’s 
Progress,and Ten Nights in a Bar-Room. We have also Our 
Homes, Part L,and Our Homes, Part ll. Vesides the above 
books, you may have a photograph of our old house apiary, 
and a photograph of our own apiary, both taken a great many 
ee LS In the former is a picture of Novice, Blue Eyes, 
and Caddy, and a glimpse of Ernest. We have also some pret 
ty little colored pictures of birds, fruits, flowers, etc., suitable 
for framing. ou can have your choice of any one of the 
above pictures or books for every letter that gives us some 
valuable piece of information. 





CONDUCTED BY ERNEST R. ROOT. 





SPRING MANAGEMENT OF BEES. 
BP: some time after Sam’s unfortunate 


encounter with his enemies, and the 

consequent discoloration of his eye, he 

was the object of considerable hector- 

ing from his friends, and of ridicule 
from those not his friends—a kind of fun he 
did not appreciate. Sam did not like to be 
called a coward, nor to be made fun of either 
**so everlastingly.”” He complained to his 
inother, that he could notendureit. ** Why,” 
said she, ‘‘ you /et the boys bother you. As 
long as they can extract any fun by so doing, 
they will continue to hector you. Join in 
with them in their fun, and do not let them 
think they can torment you.” 

While Sam was being thus advised by his 
mother, Jimmie came over and inquired for 
Mr. Green. ‘* What’s the matter?” said Sam. 

“Oh! one of my hives is flying out like 


ga 
“The bees from one of your hives,’ said 
Sam. 

‘* Yes,” continued his playmate, ** they are 
dropping into the snow, and dying by the 
hundreds. I come over to find out what to 
do for them. Where’s your pa?” 

** Why,” said Sam, * { guess he’s out in the 
barn.” 

Thither the boys hastened, trudging 
through the snow, for at that time, the first 
of March. they had some cold weather and 
considerable snow. Jimmie explained to Mr. 
Green the situation and then added, ‘“ As I 
didn’t know what else to do, 1 plugged ’em 
up. for they are daubing the front of the hive 
all up.” 

*T don’t believe you will gain any thing by 
‘plugging ‘em up,’ as you call it,’ said Mr. 
Green ; ‘‘ that is, if you mean by that, closing 
the entrance. They are doubtless badly dis- 
eased with dysentery.” 

** Well, what shall I do for them? how can 
I cure it?” 





On a cold aor like this,”’ said Mr. Green, 
‘*you can do nothing. Two or three warm 
days, so that they can fly out pretty general- 
ly, will give them a gor opportunity to 
cleanse themselves. There isno better med- 
icine that I know of.” 


‘‘ Why,” said Sam, *‘ | remember a few bees 
flying out of some of our hives during the 
winter.” 

‘They were probably slightly affected with 
dysentery,” said his father, *‘ and, as a conse- 
quence, would be restless. Those most dis- 
eased flew out, chilled, and died. As for 
Jimmie’s colony, as soon as the weather will 
permit, take out their soiled and dirty combs 
and give them some bricks of candy. Mary 
is going to make a small batch of candy for 
my bees this afternoon, and you can then 
learn how it is done. 

‘** Yes,” said Sam, “she always makes it 
for pa, and she knows just how to do it.” 

‘‘ Itis a pretty good idea,” continued his fa- 
ther.‘ to have these bricks on hand. for there 


_ | will generally be some colonies which are run- 
| ning short of stores. These we discover in 


going over some warm day during winter.” 

* All right.’’ said Jimmie; “ if Mary is go- 
ing to make candy I'll be on hand early in 
the afternoon.” 

It was then Saturday. Sure enough, he 
was on hand; however, rather more eager 
to pull taffy than to learn the art of making 
candy for the bees. The formula which 
Mary followed for making it was given 
under the head of *‘ Candy,” in the A BC 
of Bee Culture. The plan as_ carried 
out by Mary was as follows: Into a large tin 
basin she put a quantity of granulated sugar. 
Over this she poured a very little water, and 
then set it on the stove and allowed it to boil. 
While boiling it she continued to stir it so 
that it would granulate and harden, ready to 
pour off. To tell when it was boiled enough 
she dipped her finger into cold water and 
then into the hot candy, and back into the 
water again. If the candy did not crack off 
like an egg-shell, it was not done enough. 
She tried this two or three times; and when 
it cracked off from her finger she pronounc- 
ed it just right. On a table, arranged ina 
row, were a dozen wooden butter-dishes. 
Into each one of these she poured about 
three-fourths of a pound of the hot melted 
sugar. When the candy was cold it was hard 
and just rightforthe bees. Three-fourths of 
a pound filled a butter-dish half full, and 
this would leave enough flaring edge so that, 
when they were inverted over a cluster in 
the hive, they would not crush a single bee. 
Some of these Jimmie and Sam placed over 
the brood-nest of hives where Mr. Green had 
placed a little stone, indicating that they 
were running short of stores when last ex- 
amined. To do this the cover was first re- 
moved, and the hands were quietly pushed 
down to the side of the chaff pack ng until 
they reached the corner of the burlap. 
This was lifted up slowly until the cluster 
was revealed to view. The butter-dish of 
candy was then placed, inverted, right over 
this cluster. The corner of the burlap was 
then dropped down to its place, the cushion 
carefully adjusted, and the cover replaced. 
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‘ q us i | 
ce a said Jimmie, ‘‘how nice and how | 
y 


quickly that was done!” 
“Yes,” said Sum; ‘“‘father said we could | 
feed bees this way, even in cold weather.” | 
One of these, Jimmie took home and placed | 
over the cluster where the bees had been fly- 
ing out heavily. Mr. Green had said that | 
this butter-dish of candy would not prevent 
the present flying out of the bees, but would | 
probably give them a better food than that | 
which they already had. 
About a week after, there came a warm) 
day and Jimmie examined the colony which | 
had behaved so uncommonly to him, and) 
found the brood-nest was indeed soiled with 
dark-brown spots—the marks of dysentery, | 
and the hive itself had an unpleasant odor. 
He carefully took out the soiled combs | 
which had no honey, and in their place put | 
a few clean dry combs which he happened to | 
have. Over the whole cluster, as before de- 
scribed, two butter-dishes of candy were 
placed, and the bees were allowed to shift | 
for themselves. It was a good strong colo- | 
ny when it went into winter quarters the 
fall previous, and now the bees were reduced | 
to about half. Still, Mr. Green thought they 
would pull through if properly cared for. 








JUVENILE [(ETTER-Box. 


THE COLOR OF POLLEN GRAINS, AND 
WHAT ARE THEY ? 


If the little folks will take the pains to 
turn to page 205 of the current issue, they 
will see that our friend Mr. Doolittle says 
something about the color of pollen—when 
and whence it comes. Perhaps some of the | 
boys and girls will remember that I brought | 
this matter up about a year ago. For some 
reason or other our young friends did not | 
seem to become very much enthused over | 
the idea. Perhaps the inducements were 
not sufficient to make them go to work. As 
Mr. Doolittle has revived the matter, I pro- 
pose to renew it in this department; and in 
the way of inducement we will offer premi- 
ums as below. What I want is, that you 
shall watch carefully the first pollen that 
comes in, its color, and from what blossoms 
it comes. To any juvenile who will report 
carefully his observations, we will send, in 
addition to the regular little book, any one 
of the following free : 

New Version of the New Testament, paper bound, 
large print. 

Papeterie, a pretty box of stationery containing 
24 sheets of note paper and 24 envelopes. This isa 
beautiful present for a girl. 

Knife, one-bladed, cocoa-handied, blades good 
steel; a nice present for a boy. 


MAKING BEES THINK IT RAINS. 

My father has 12 colonies, and I have got two of | 
my own. I have taken care of them for two years. 
Ilove totake care of them and see them swarm, 
and hive them. If they don’t goin I’sprinkle a 
little water on them, and they think it is raining, 
and they goin and consider their new home very | 
nice. If they don’t like it they go away. I am 12 | 
years of age. Lewis E. GEER. 

Wallace, Steub. Co., N. Y. 








KEEPING SWARMS OF BEES FROM GOING OFF, TILL 
PAPA COMES. 

I have to watch papa’s bees when mamma is not 

at home. I saw the queen Jaying eggs. She isa 

very nice bee. I have never hived any swarms. | 


| have settled them and sent for my papa, as he was 


running a locomotive. IT had to carry water till he 
came. When papa got home they were al! right. 
Our bees come out every warm day, and we have to 
pick them up and bring them in the house and warm 
them. Sometimes we get stung. 
JAMES M. HEVERLY. 
Snow Shoe, Centre Co., Pa., Jan. 21. 


THE FOURTH-COMMANDMENT BREAKERS. 

They commenced bringing in pollen from the 
water-elm on Sunday, the first day of Feb.. in 1885; 
commenced again bringing in pollen from the 
water-elm on Sunday, the 3lst day of Jan., 1886; 
then again they commenced bringing in pollen on 
Saturday (Mr. T. D. Waller’s Sabbath), the 22d day 
of Jan., 1887; commenced bringing in pollen from 
the water-elm on Sunday, the 29th day of Jan., 1888. 
Pa has 81 colonies of bees. The cold blizzard did 
not appear to hurt them. They remain on their 
summer staudsin Simplicity hives. 

L1zz1B L. MULLIN, age 12. 
Oakland, Colorado Co., Texas, Feb. 14, 1888. 








FREEZING AND UNFREEZING BEES. 
I have tried to perform the experiment you asked 
us to, but the weather has been so extremely cold 


~ | that every bee that chilled froze. I revived only 


one in 24 hours, out of eleven. When the weather 


| was not so extremely cold they nearly all revived in 


two days; but I never could induce one to walk 
into its own hive after I placed them on the land- 
ing-board. They would walk off and fly first (they 
will chill very quick). After they had once been 
chilled I would go and pick them up and bring them 
to life, and try it again. This 1 would do before I 
was successful. FLOSSIE J. ELDRIDGE. 
New Bedford, Mass., Feb. 4, 1888. 


FROM A LITTLE BOY WHO HAS 7 SISTERS AND 4 
BROTHERS; HOW HE FOUND A SWARM OF 
BEES. 

I found aswarm of bees one year ago last sum- 
mer. I hurried home andtold pa, and he went and 
got them in his hiving-box and brought them home 
and put them in a Simplicity hive. They are as 
good as any of his bees now. Pa gave them a pure 
Italian queen last summer. I was coming home 
from my sister's when I found them. I have seven 
sisters and four brothers and three nephews. Our 
bees did not make much honey last summer, and 
some of them have starved already; but if pa had 
been well enough to take care of them he would 
have fixed them all right. He was laid up witha 


| lame back over two months. 


‘ NOBLE Purpy, age 12. 
Killbuck, O., Jan. 12, 1888. 





BUCKWHEAT; CARPENTER BEES, ETC. 

My papa got one pound of Japanese buckwheat 
of you, and raised 50 lbs. It was a poor season for 
buckwheat, it being so dry. We have 150 stands 
of bees. Last year we got only 1500 lbs. of honey. 
Our bees are all Italians and albinos. I like them 
best, for they are so gentle. Papa can go to the 
hive without any smoker, and work with them. I 
have alittle brother. He was one year old the 6th 
of last December. We call him Huber Gilbert, after 
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Ernest’s little brother, and G. M. Doolittle. In the 
summer he would pick up bees, and they stung 
him; but he seemed not to mind it. He almost al- 
ways had a swollen finger. I read on page 950, Dec. 
15, where Evinger dug out the bumble-becs. When 
my father first went to bee-keeping he was working 
inan old house,and he sawed into a board with a 
bumble-bees’ nest in it. There were about a dozen 
bees in it. Some were white-faced, some black- 
faced. I put them bythe fire, and they came to, 
and one of them stung me. It was cold weather 
about February. EUGENE R. HIxON, age 12. 

Lock 53, Washington Co., Md. 

I should hardly think the bees your papa 
found in the board were bumble-bees, but 
rather the carpenter bees, sometimes called 
by the long hard name of Xylocopa. See 
So Cook’s article on p. $2, GLEANINGs for 

eb, 1, 
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ACCO (SOLUIN. 
A GAIN OF 36 LBS. IN FLESH, FOR STOPPING THE 
POLSON. 

Ww KR. SEYMOUR G. BUTTON, of this place, gave 
up the use of tobacco last June, after using it 
over ten years, and requested me to get him 
asmoker. In the past seven months, after 

giving up the use of tobacco, he has gained 

in weight from 163 to 199 pounds, and is still gaining. 

If you will send him a smoker I will see that you 

are paid for it if he ever uses tobacco again. 

EDGAR W. PHILO. 
Half Moon, N. Y., Jan. 3, 1888. 


A LADY PAKES THE PLEDGE AND TAKES A SMOKER. 
Mrs. Mary Bartlett, on presentation of GLY¥AN- 

INGS, promises to quit smoking. Send her a smok- 

vr; and if she breaks her pledge I will pay for it. 
Dec. 27, 1887. L. D. COFFMAN, 


I stopped using tobacco four years ago. Some of 
my neighbors have stopped using the weed through 
my influence, so you see where I for one quit, I got 
three more to doso. Let all non-users stand up and 
do all they can for their fellow-men. 

Angus, Neb., Feb. 10, 1888. DANIEL MINER. 


GOING SECURITY FOR A NEIGHBOR. 

An old friend of mine, Mr. Amos Wilson, who has 
been a slave to tobacco for the past 25 years, prom- 
ises, by the help of God, never to use it again. If 
you see fit to send me a smoker, I will giveit to him; 
and if he ever uses the weed again, I will pay you 
for it. I use a Clark smoker, and could not do with- 
out it. J.C. FRISBEE. 

Suffolk, Va., Feb. 21, 1888. 
THE LONGER THE TIME GETS, THE PROUDER/ GET. 

I have been a slave to tobacco for over seven 
years, but now am happy to say that I am a free 
man once more. Itis now over six months since I 
quit using the filthy weed; and the longer the time 
gets, the prouder I get; so if you think that Iam en- 
titled toa smoker, please send me one; and if Iev- 
er use it again, I will pay you the full amount. 

Coulterville, Ll., Jan. 17, 1888. Joun L. BONNAT. 


GIVING UP TOBACCO AND TAKING UP BEES. 
I need a smoker very much. Iam afflicted with 
consumption, I have decided to raise bees and 
honey, instead of smoking, and hereby pledge my- 





self never to smoke again. If I am entitled to a 
smoker for my pledge, send it along. 
Fredonia, Kan., Dec. 30, 1887. J. W. STEPHEN. 


Friend 8., you have omitted one little 
item in regard to our tobaeco pledge. He 
who receives a smoker needs to say, ‘‘ If I 
ever use tobacco again in any form I will pay 
you for the smoker ;”’ and after having writ- 
ten this in your own handwriting, sign your 
name toit. If some good responsible man 
signs the contract for you, it will do just as 
well; that is, if said man undertakes to pay 
us for the smoker providing you are ever 
seen using tobacco again, it will do as well. 


SIGNED, SEALED, AND WITNESSED. 

This is to certify that I the undersigned, Charles 
M. Lynch, Jr., of Trenton, N. J.,do promise to quit 
using tobacco upon receipt ofasmoker. Witnessed 
by E. E. Guy. CHARLES M. LYNCH. 

Trenton, N. J., Nov. 28, 1887. 

That is the sort, friend L.; but you forgot 
to add the small item about sending the pay 
in case you break your pledge. You see, 
friends, our tobacco pledge is of such a nature 
that you can get out of it at any time if you 
find it burdensome to bear ; and you can get 
out of it honorably, too, by handing over the 
small amount of 70 cents. Surely such a 
bondage is not a heavy one, is it? 

ONE UNFAITHFUL. 

I bave never chewed tobacco, but have been given 
somewhat to smoking cigars. I have come to the 
conclusion that it does me no good, consequently I 
have pledged wyself to smoke no more. If you 
think I am entitled toasmoker, please send it. Ido 
not come begging; but so many send in their “quit 
claims” I thought I might as wellsendmine. I saw 
a friend smoking here last winter, after receiving 
the smoker, which I do not think business, although 
I do not wish to mention the name. I have 85 colo- 
nies of bees in the cellar, which seem to be in good 
shape. We have 2" feet of snow here in the woods. 
Mercury has been as low as 27° below zero here. 

Hillsborough, Wis., Jan. 4, 1888. E. Fox. 

Why, friend Fox, it is a duty you owe to 
your iriend as well as to GLEANINGS, to tell 
us his name. 1 think, however, the better 
way would be to go to him privately and say 
something like this: ‘‘ My friend, I saw your 
name in GLEANINGS as one who has prom- 
ised to pay for a smoker if he ever uses to- 
bacco again. Now, as we regard you as a 
man who is good for all contracts over his 
own name in black and white, we expect you 
to pay Mr. Root for the smoker at once, if 
you have not already done so.’ Perhaps 
some of the friends are careless or thought- 
less about this. If one who has taken the 
pledge puts a single grain of tobacco in his 
mouth, or takes a whiff of tobacco smoke 
through a pipe or cigar, there is no honor- 
able course open to him but to hand over the 
price of the smoker. If he wants to turn 
over a new leaf and commence again, all 
well and good ; but even this does not release 
him from his promise. One must hold his 
word and honor in very low estimation who 
would break it for a paltry 70 cents, especial- 
ly when this promise has been made right 
out in public, before the eyes of men as well 
as before the all-seeing eye of his Creator. 
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@UR HOMES. 


Also [ say unto you, Whosoever shall confess me 
before men, him shall the Son of man also confess 
before the angels of God: but he that denieth me 
before men shall be denied before the angels of 
Gog.—LUKE 12: 8, 9. 


iy the close of our prayer-meeting last 








Sunday evening, an invitation was 


given to those who would like the | 


rayers of Christians, to rise. Per- 

1aps half a dozen or more arose ; that 
is, half a dozen or more who had never risen 
before. Some of them may have said, as 
they rose, ‘‘ Pray for me ;”’ others said noth- 
ing. Our pastor, who was leader of the 
meeting, simply asked those to rise who 
would like to indicate, by so doing, that 
they felt it would be a privilege by this act, 
to say, “Pray for me.’ The sober and 
serious looks of all present indicated that 
very serious thoughts were in the minds of 
almost all there. We had been considering, 
all through the meeting, a very serious and 
sacred subject, and all felt the solemnity of 
the occasion. Perhaps most of those present 
remembered sins ind weaknesses they had 
been guilty of during the preceding week ; 
and more than one was really and truly 
hungering and thirsting after righteousness. 
I remember the feeling uppermost in my 
own heart at the time, and I said mentally, 
if not aloud, ‘‘God have merey on me a 
sinner.” 

At the close of the meeting, the pastor 
said he would like to have a little talk with 
those who had risen for prayers. He had 
also invited others to remain, who felt like 
doing so. Of the hundred or more who were 
present, perhaps fifteen or twenty remained. 
After afew brief prayers, and some remarks 
from the leader, in rouate to the danger of 
indecision and delay, he began to ask how 
many of those who had risen for prayers 
were willing to indicate, by rising again, 
that they would at that time and in that 

lace accept Christ as their Savior. You 

ave all doubtless been present at such meet- 
ings. Perhaps you have at sucha time been 
impressed with the sacredness and the 
solemnity of the act of rising after such an 
invitation. Can it indeed be true, that so 
simple a matter as rising or sitting still 
fixes the future? There were boys and 
girls whom I knew well, right before me, 
perhaps on either side, who were just start- 
ing out in life. They had no fixed principles 
for either very good or very bad. 
they had never thought very much about 
the matter of uniting with Christian people, 
or of holding aloof fromthem. One young 


lady whom I had talked with on the subject. | 


decided there that evening that Jesus should 


henceforth and for ever be her portion. The | 


decision was made by simply rising. I don't 


know that she spokea word until questioned | 


somewhat by the leader. She then suid she 
had for many years considered the matter of 
following Christ in such a way that he should 
be first, last, and all. I knew she had had 
some experiences in her life that told her 
pretty plainly what it was to choose Christ, 
or to choose what many young people might 
consider liberty to do as they please in regard 


resume , 


to matters of conscience. May be she did 
not fully comprehend all that was included 
in this little act of rising to such an invita- 
tion, and, for that matter, I am not sure that 
any of us do when we make the decision. 
But I felt sire. when I saw her rise, that 
God would make it plainer as she com- 
|;menced taking these gradual steps from 
earth toward heaven. 
A young man present, who had once be- 
fore risen for prayers, did not rise in an- 
swer to this last invitation. Whien the pas- 
' tor spoke his name, and asked him if he was 
‘not ready then to choose Christ for his 
friend and leader through life, he shook his 
/head; and as I saw him shake his head,a 
chill went over me. This young man knew 
of Christ and of Christ’s teachings. He 
knew what it was to bea Christian. He 
knew what he must do to be a consistent 
| follower of Christ, and he also knew what 
/he must not do. Another one, perhaps en- 
| couraged a little by the position this one 
_had_ taken, decided also that he was not 
| ready to choose Jesus before the world and 
| what the world had to offer. I fell to won- 
dering at the time if it were not possible 
| that both of these young friends didn’t 
understand exactly what this invitation 
meant. Why should they refuse to publicly 
| announce themselves as among Christ’s fol- 
| lowers? What was there in their lives that 
| they hesitated to change or give up by so do- 
ing? Only God can read the inmost 
thoughts of the soul; but I felt sure they 
both comprehended clearly what it was they 
declined. Thev said by acts, if not by words, 
'** You are right. friends, and it is true that 
| we prefer not to be one of Christ's followers 
| just yet.””, AsI look back at that time and 
place Iam again tempted to think they did 
/not comprehend nor understand exactly the 
crisis in their lives. Our pastor tried to ex- 
| plain to them by different figures and illus- 
| trations that they stood at the place where 
the road of life forked. There are only two 
/Ways, or only two roads, if you choose, 
There is not any third road. nor is there 
| any chance to go ’cross-lots. We must take 
/one road or the other. One of these two 
roads leads to the gates of the heavenly 
city, and the other leads to ruin and despair. 
It is true, that at some future time these 
| boys may turn back and take the way of 
‘life; but the chances are, I believe, against 
/such turning back. Every day of life we 
| live pushes us ahead. 
, I mentioned this matter at our noon ser- 
| vice the next day. I related the cireum- 
| stances,and then asked of our little audi- 
| ence— 
_ _** Were those who rose for prayers at the 
| close of the meeting, Christians ?”’ 
| The reply came back promptly, ‘* They 
| were not.” 
| **Well, dear friends, were those who rose in 
_answer to the second invitation at the close 
of the meeting. Christians ? or. in other 
| words, suppose they should have died that 
/ night, were they among the saved ?” 

The answer came promptly as before, 
| ‘* Yes, sir.””. There was no dissenting voice 
_in any of that audience. Some present were 
church-members, and some were not; but 
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there was no difference of opinion. I sup- 
pose the whole Christian world, and, very 
likely, the greater part of those who are not 
si mragge, Christians, would agree on this 
matter. Those whostood up publicly where 
there were only fifteen or twenty present, 
aud indicated by the action that they were, 
for the rest of their lives, going to follow 
Christ, had done all humanity can do, for 
the time being. Asthe duties of the next 
day and week opened, they, of course, felt 
the responsibility that rested upon their 
shoulders, of living lives consistent with the 
pledge or public profession they had made. 
3ut had God called them away before they 
had had time to show their sincerity by the 
tests of every-day life, we must all agree 
they were among the saved. If this be true, 
then, dear friends. is it not also true that 
those who shook their heads, even though 
they simply meant by this action to indicate 
that they were not ready just yet, were not 
saved? If death had met them with equal 
suddenness, we must conclude they were 
among the lost. No doubt some of you will 
say this is ahard doctrine. May be you will 
say it is a question that is not for me to de- 
cide. Very well, I will give way. But re- 
member it matters little whether | decide it 
or not. You must decide it, dear friends, 
one way or the other. As your eyes rest on 
these words you are either for or against 
Christ Jesus: and I can not think that 
there is one who looks on these pages, who 
does not know what 1s meant by accepting 
or rejecting Christ Jesus. We are either 
saying, ‘* We will not have this man to reign 
over us,” or we have deceded already, 
‘* We wish to be among his followers.”’ You 
may urge th..t the matter is one of altogether 
too great importance to rest on so simple an 
act; and I confess the question somewhat 
staggered me when I thought of it. Is it 
really possible that boys and girls, and men 
and women start out for heaven or for ruin 
in so simple a manner as this? The simple 
matter, dear friends, only indicates where 
they are. Itis not likely that any of them 
changed very much at the close of that even- 
ing meeting. The question had been decid- 
ed before. May be they did not realize what 
this decision meant, but I think they had 
for some time been questioning, *‘ Shall my 
life be given to all that is pure and good and 
noble and true.,or shall Ido as the world 
does, and evade these questions for the 
resent, and get as much enjoyment out of 
ife as lean?” Something like the above 
was decided, or partly decided, and the min- 
ister’s close-cutting questions simply indi- 
cated the state of aie. 

Now, in view of the above, or, rather, in 
thinking of the above, an incident toward 
the close of our Savior’s life has become 
very precious to me. You remember that 
he had consented to drink the bitter cup. 
He was walking slowly and sorrowfully to- 
ward the cross. The fickle multitude first 
shouted praises, and, a little while after, 
changed it to “‘ Crucify him! crucify him!” 
Ilis duty, however, was straight ahead, 
without being changed or moved in his pur- 

ose by either extreme of popular clamor. 
ost of his disciples fled in a fright ; and 








one of them even denied him. ‘To add to 
the bitterness, he was crucified between two 
malefactors, or thieves. They were notori- 
ously bad men. Their hands were probably 
es with crime, and. may be. with human 
blood. They did not pretend to be good. 
The chief priests very likely purposely plac- 
ed him between the thieves that he might 
be classed with them. We are not sure that 
any friend was present to give him a cheer- 
ing word as he undertook to bear on his own 
shoulders the sins of the world. The 
scribes gibed and jeered at him, and said,‘“He 
saved others, himself he can not save.” 
They even railed on him a challenge to come 
down from the cross. They asked him 
where his wonderful miraculous powers 
were gone to now. They ridiculed the idea 
that he could save himself but would not. 
Matthew tells that even the thieves which 
were crucified with him cast the same in his 
teeth. This illustrates the wayin which a 
man who has once started in evil ways will 
hold it out to the last. Even the awful 
tortures of crucifixion did not serve to soft- 
en or change the evil disposition that in- 
duced them to reject goodness and purity 
and honesty. But now we come to the point 
of our lesson to-day. Luke tells us that one 
of the malefactors at Christ’s side, in rail- 
ing on him, said, ‘‘ If thou be Christ, save 
thyself and us.”? This poor wretch could 
not conceive of power being entrusted to 
anybody who would not use it. Doubtless 
during his life he had been continually be- 
traying the trust of his fellow-man. If 
money was uncautiously left in his pres- 
ence, he had probably been in the habit of 
taking it without scruple, and, it may be, 
even when he was obliged to take life in 
order to get it. Here was a being at his 
side whom the people said had been through 
life performing miracles, even raising the 
dead ; but that he had the power, and. out 
of forbearance to his enemies, refused to 
use it, was beyond his comprehension or be- 
lief. He unhesitatingly rejected any such 
belief or doctrine. Just at the last mo- 
ment, however, the other one is touched, 
and, moved by the spectacle before him, he 
turns to his more evil companion and re- 
bukes him, saying. ‘“* Dost not thou fear 
God, seeing thou art in the same condemna- 
tion?” And now he begins to show symp- 
toms of penitence. The first move, dear 
friends, toward accepting Christ is to con- 
fess and own up, instead of trying to con- 
ceal and put on an outward appearance of 
innocence. Remember what I said in our 
last talk about the man who preferred to 
commit suicide rather than have the world 
know of his crimes. Well. this penitent 
thief on the cross finally adds, ‘‘ And we 
justly ; for we receive the dne reward of our 
deeds.”’ His poor guilt-stained conscience 
is making progress. He begins to see that 
it is no more than fair and just for himself 
and companion to suffer death; and, my 
friends, 1t is indeed true. that, when we be- 
gin to comprehend and acknowledge our 
own bad deeds and unworthiness, we begin 
to see innocence and purity in others; and 
the thief concludes, *‘ But this man bath 
done nothing amiss.” He probably had 
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some means of knowing that Jesus was suf- 
fering for no fault of his own, but through 
the bitter enmity and hatred of his wicked 
persecutors. 

Now, then, how much further must this | 
poor guilty soul go, to stand where the gates | 
of heaven are open before him? He is ap- | 
proaching the crisis, like those young friends 
in the prayer-meeting. How much does 
God require? Thank God, we have the ex- 
act words of the thief at this point. With 
his last expiring agonies, it may be, he says, 
simply and helplessly, with childlike pathos, 
‘* Lord, remember me when thou comest in- | 
to thy kingdom.’ As the consciousness of 
his guilt weighed him down, he did not dare 
ask outright for forgiveness. Perhaps he 
hesitated to put in words the wish that the 
past might be pardoned and blotted out, 
that he might die in peace; so he simply 
says, ‘*‘ Remember me’’—nothing more. He 
has, in these few last words, been taking 
Christ’s part. His comrade must have seen 
that he was ‘ton the Lord’s side,” as we 
often express it in our meetings. Could it 
be possible that these few feeble expressions 
of penitence would be received. and full par- 
don granted? The reply of the Master leaves 
no room for doubt on the subject. The poor 
feeble apology from the dying lips was ac- 
cepted, and eternal life was granted. Jesus | 
stood ready, even when dying agonies tor- | 
tured his poor frame; ready as he is just | 
now, dear reader, to give a thousand times | 
more than the penitent one asks, providing | 
the request be made with honesty and sin- 
cerity, and with a complete surrender. 
“Verily, I say unto thee, To-day thou shalt 
be with me in paradise.” The past bad life 
was gone, forgiven and forgotten ; and who 
can tell—what human imagination can con- 
ceive—of the joy and praise that filled that 
poor heart? As all things earthly faded 
away before his dying eyes, a glimpse of the 
New Jerusalem opened up to his glad soul, 
on the other shore; glad, because he was 
with that new-found Saviour. <A new life 
had opened up to him, and the glories of 
immortality were his. Reader, you are not 
near to death; but you may decide as sim- 
ply and as easily as did the dying thief; you 
may now make the decision; and Christ 
Jesus will guide you and lead you in the 
ways in which he would have you walk. 


Help me, dear Savior, thee to own, 
And ever faithful be; 

And when thou sittest on thy throne, 
Dear Lord, remember me. 

















Our OWN Apiary. 


CONDUCTED BY ERNEST R. ROOT. 


THE ONE-STORY CHAFF ALVE; HOW TO MAKE, AND 
HOW TO NAIL IT TOGETHER, 
}OMETHING over a year ago, our read- 
ers of last year will remember that. in 
“Sp this department, the claims of the 
one-story chaff hive were set forth. 
Since that time this hive has grown’ 
rapidly in favor; and at the present rate it 
seems destined to take the place of the two- 









story, because the former possesses more 


desirable features, such as interchangeable- 
ness, More ready adaptation to modern ap- 
pliances, ease of handitne, ete. 

Considerable inquiry has been made as to 
how this hive is built. To show its man- 
ner of construction we have had the follow- 
ing cross-section diagram made, the section 
being taken in the direction of the frames. 
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J! 
CROSS-SECTION OF THE ONE-STORY CHAFF 
HIVE, FIG. 1. 

You will observe that it is hardly more or 
less than a Simplicity hive with a double 
wall; A A is a two-inch space filled with 
chaff. The outer shell is made in very 
much the same way as that of the two-story 
chaff hive. The slats composing this siding 
are 3 inches wide, and beveled as shown; 
for the sides of the hive they are 24 inches 
long: and for the ends, 18 inches long. 
These slats C are nailed at the ends on the 
inside of the shell to corner-posts, B B, and 
strengthened in the corners by a strip of 
wood, D D, about an inch square, as shown 
in the following diagram : 





FIG. 2. 


One of the slats at the front end of the 
hive is grooved at the entrance, as shown 
at B, Fig. 1. 

Next the inside shell is made, the materi- 
al being of #-inch stuff, put together so as 
to make a box the same size as the Simplici- 
ty, inside dimensions. The entrance-way 
should next be made. Two cleats, 2 in. long 
and 8 in. square. are Jaid on the bevel of the 
bottom-board, which projects beyond. Over 
this is Jaid a board 2x9x%, and nailed. <A 
similar board is also nailed on the under- 
side. The entrance-way will now come op- 
posite to the opening B, in the siding, 
when the inside shell is set in place. as 
below explained. In H H you will notice 
a water-table, or, as you might call them, 
rims. These lap over, as you will observe, 
from the inside to the outside shell. When 
these four rims are put together thev some- 
what resemble a pictnre-frame ; but instead 
of putting the rims together, before fasten- 
ing on the hive as you would naturally sup- 
pose, the two side rims are nailed to the 
sides of the inner box first, with 2-in. wire 
nails. This done, the whole is set right in- 
to the inside shell, being supported tempo- 
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: ares : 
rarily by the two inside rims before men- 


tioned. These are then nailed. Next, the 
twoend rims are fitted into position, and 
nailed. The whole hive is then inverted, 
and two strips, 2 x {, in length equal to the 
width of the hive, are nailed on to the bot- 
tom of the inside shell. Over this is laida 
piece of tarred paper large enough to cover 
the inside of the hive. Over the whole we 
then nail temporarily some rough boards. 
The hive is then ready to be packed. When 
enough are put together, as just describ- 
ed. they are taken out to some convenient 
place, the false bottoms removed, and the 
dead-air spaces packed with chaff, after 
which the tarred paper is replaced, and the 
rough boards are then nailed to J J, Fig. 1, 
permanently. 

The upper portion of the hive will be ap- 
parent from the diagram. D D, Fig. 1, are 
the two ends of the Simplicity hive; F E F 
is the cover. You will observe that the 
Simplicity body just fits upon the water- 
table of the one-story chaff. We are thus 
enabled to secure all or nearly all of the ad- 
vantages of the Simplicity hives, together 
with one or two other additional advan- 
tages: as, for instance, a wintering hive. 
For points of superiority of this chaff hive 
over the two-story, the reader is referred to 
page 189, last year’s volume. 

HE ONE-STORY CHAFF AS A WINTER 

HIVE. 

We have sold a good many of these hives 
during the past year, and they have given 
universal satisfaction. During the time 
that they have been in use, now over 7 
years, we do not remember to have received 
one adverse report in regard to them. That 
bees may die in them during winter, ma 
be true. Bees also die in two-story chaff 
hives. Since the mention of them on page 
189 of our volume for 1887 we have had quite 
a number of very favorable reports. 








— REPORTS ENCOURAGING. 








PROSPECTS ENCOURAGING FOR TEXAS. 

,OU wish to get prospects for honey. In this 
section it is very good: plenty of rain this 
winter, and spring is here now with peaches, 
plums, box-elders, and barb-berries in full 
bloom; willows, and water and slippery elm 

are past blooming; but we are not past danger of 
frost until about the time when spring commences 
by the almanac. 

GLEANINGS is becoming much improved now, 
with the Question-Box. I got behind the times, not 
seeing it for1% years. I will not miss it again as 
long as 1 keep bees. I would rather stop farming 
than to be without bees. A number of bee-keepers 
lost their bees last year, mostly from the want of 
water, I think; but the information I had from the 
A BC book and GLEANINGS saved my 40 colonies. 
They are in fine condition now and may be swarm- 
ing in two or three weeks. G. OBERKAMPF. 

Crane's Mill, Tex., Feb. 27, 1888. 











Of 68 stands of bees packed, all are flying to-day. 
Of 26 stands not packed, 4 are dead. A. E. MAYER. 
Burket, Ind., Feb. 22, 1888. 





MORE GOOD PROSPECTS FOR TEXAS. 
Prospects for a honey crop are excellent here. 

We had plenty of rain this winter. Bees are gather- 

ing pollen and some honey; they arein fine condi- 

tion. L, STACHELHAUSEN. 
Selma, Bexar Co., Texas, Feb. 22, 1888. 





NONE LOST OUT OF 140. 

I went into winter quarters with 140 colonies in 
the cellar; up to this date there is no sign of any 
disease. R. A. WEIR. 

Clayburg, N. Y., Feb. 20, 1888. 








WINTERING WELL. 

We have 17 swarms of bees. They appear to be 
wintering well. Honey is all sold at from 12 to licts. 
We could sell more if we had it. E. G. DopGE. 

Turin, Lewis Co., N. Y., Feb. 21, 1888. 

WINTERED WELL, AND NEW POLLEN, 

Bees have wintered well in this section of North 
Carolina. I have heard of but very few dying this 
winter. My bees are all alive to date, and gathering 
pollen very rapidly. I will give all the information 
I can from this section, free. J. H. BURRAGE. 

China Grove, N. C., Feb. 20, 1888. 

POLLEN FROM CEDAR. 

We have had several warm days, and my bees 
are gathering pollen rapidly from the cedar. I 
never saw bees work on cedar before. The trees 
are literally covered with bees. I believe they are 
getting honey also. Lots of them go without pol- 
len. I don’t remember of ever having seen in the 
A BC or GLEANINGS where cedar is mentioned as 
a honey-tree. It would make your eyes sparkle to 
see them on the cedar to-day. R. B. WILLIAMS. 

Winchester, Tenn.. Feb. 13, 1888. 


THE FIRST DRONE; PROSPECTS GOOD FOR NEXT 
SEASON. 

Yesterday, Feb. 19, was a warm day, and the bees 
were flying out and seemed to be working. I saw 
one drone. What does it indicate, to see drones at 
this time of year? The Italian queen that I receiv- 
ed from you last May is doing finely. Isaw young 
Italians out yesterday, taking their playspell. 1 
have ten hivesin apparently good condition; lost 
none this winter, yet I think that this will bea 
good year for bees, as last year there was scarcely 
any thing for them in this locality. 

Glencoe, O., Feb. 20, 1888. P. M. SUTTON. 

One or two drones are often found in the 
hives in the winter time; but it seems to be 
a sort of accident, and indicates nothing, so 
far as I know. 


FROM 13 TO 32, AND 50 LBS. PER COLONY. 

Icommenced in the spring with 13 swarms ina 
weak condition. They pricked up a little, and I got 
150 Ibs. of milkweed honey, extracted. As we have 
no clover or basswood, nor any early honey to 
speak of, we have to depend almost entirely on fal! 
honey, which is almost wholly from heart’s-ease. I 
increased altogether by artificial swarming, and 
think it the best way for our locality. I increased 
to 32, and had them all good and strong; then I put 
the boxes off for section honey. Two swarmed on 
the 4th of Sept.; the other the 12th; they both filled 
their hives ready for winter,in good shape. I got 
about 50 lbs. per colony, spring count, of comb 
honey. F. C. LEFEVRE, 

Juniata, Neb., Feb. 20, 1888. 
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To this end was I born, and for this cause came I into the 
world, that I should bear witness unto the truth.JoHn 18: 37. 








CHESHIRE’S ‘‘ BEES AND BEE-KEEPING.”’ 

THE second volume of the work as above has 
reached us. For want of space we are unable in 
this number to give it such a review as it deserves. 
We hope to do so, however, in the next issue. 


WHEN TO GET GOOD PRICES FOR HONEY. 


one of our commission houses, F. Strohmeyer & 
Co., in the Honey Column, page 194. We believe 
the point is well taken, and honey-producers would 
do well to bear it in mind. 


ARTICLES CROWDED OUT. 

A GOOD many valuable communications have 
been crowded out of the present issue of GLEAN- 
INGS, in consequence of the inflow of advertise- 
ments. In order to give our readers the full 
amount of reading-matter, we propose to add eight 
extra pages for two or three months. We hope our 
friends who have been waiting anxiously for their 
articles to appear will bear with us a little longer. 


ONE-STORY CHAFF HIVES. 

I AM afraid that Ernest is getting a little too strong 
in favor of these—see Our Own Apiary. For very 
cold localities, I feel quite certain that the two- 
story will give the best protection. Iam also in 
favor of the upper story as a place for feeding, 
when robbers are troublesome. There are no 
cracks nor joints for them to hang about. I also 
like the large amount of space for surplus. 
from this, I quite agree with him. The two-story 
chaff hive was not made, however, to accommodate 


the T supers, so much in use at present, and is not , 


adapted to tiering up more than two high. 
THAT PICTURE OF BE. FRANCE. 
SINCE the last issue, we have received the follow- 
ing from Mr. France himself, and also from Mr. 
Charles Dadant: 


That es of E. France is just splendid. Please let us | 
, ders either way. 


know who made it, and oblige CHAS. DADANT & SON. 
Hamilton, Hancock Co., U1., March 9, 1888. 


| have received GLEANINGS for March 1 comtasaing the pic- 
ture of myself. You have done remarkably well. Your new 
process of making pictures must be a good one. Thank you 
for the compliment. 

Platteville, Wis., March 8, 1888, 

To others who may be interested in knowing how 
that engraving was executed, we will say that it 
was made by what is known as the Ives process of 


direct engraving. The readers will see that itisa 


EDWIN FRANCE. 


Aside | 


| more.”’ 
| risk of some loss, it is true; but we have found very 
| few who were unwilling to pay for all the num- 


| done by old Sol. Such engravings are necessarily 
a perfect reproduction—never making the person 
| represented look ‘horrid’ or unnatural to his 
friends. In order to print this kind of pictures it 
takes first-class paper, a first-class press, and a first- 
class pressman. Ourreaders can judge whether we 
have all three or not. We hope to get out other pic- 
tures by the same process during the year. 


ALFALFA, 

Just now there is quite a boom of inquiries in re- 
gard to alfalfa. I presume that much of it comes 
about from some wonderful pictures in the agri- 
cultural papers, of an alfalfa-plant with roots that 
look as if they went as deep as the bottom ofa 
well, and branched out almost as much as the size 
of a well sidewise. Inasmuch as alfalfais a honey- 
plant, we think it no more than fair that we should 
explain a little. It is a wonderful plant to go away 
down into the subsoil; and very likely it goes deep- 
er than alsike, mammoth red clover, or any other 
plant. We have raised it on our own grounds, and 
ithas come up year after year,and borne a large 
amount of foliage right through the hottest and 
dryest weather. This was on hard clay; and when 


' we came to use the ground finally for an addition 
A GoopD point is made in regard to the above by | 


to our factory we had a chance to see how far down 
the roots went. If I am correct, some of them 
reached two and a half and three feet into ground 
that was hard to break up witha pick. Afterward 
I had a piece of ground prepared and broken up 
down deep with a subsoil plow; but before I got 
round to sowing the alfalfa, strawberries became 
my hobby and we have now the great big Sharpless 
berries on that same ground. Before going into 
the matter very extensively, I would try a small 
piece. We can furnish you the seed at 5 cts. a 
packet; 22 cts. per lb.; 40 cts. per lb., if wanted by 
mail. 


STOPPING GLEANINGS WHEN THE TIME I8 OUT 
FOR WHICH IT WAS PAID. 

As amatter of course, some of the friends are 
displeased because we keep GLEANINGS going after 
the time has expired for which they have made 
payment. We never do this, however, when the 
one who subsermbes says, ‘Send it tor the money 
inclosed, and no longer.” 
say, ‘‘Keep GLEANINGS going,”’ or, “Send it for 
another year,’’ how are we to know what method 
will please best? When we used to stop it at the 
expiration of the time every year, a great many 
would say, ** Why in the world did you stop GLEAN- 
INGS when you had money to wy credit on your 
ledgers?’’ Of course, we explained that we had no 
right to use such credits unless authorized to do so. 
But a great many could not see it that way. They 
would still say, ‘‘ You might have known that I 
wanted it kept going.’”” And others would say, “I 
would thank you to keepit going until you have 
orders to stop it.’’ The whole trouble is, dear 
friends, that the matter is left without any or- 
In such cases we have found it 
best to guess at the wishes of our friends as near 
as we can; and, as a rule,a man feeis better to 


| have more than he meant to have, rather than not 


enough; and we have for the past two years kept it 
going until somebody says, “Don't send it any 
By this latter plan we have to take the 


direct copy of a photograph, the engraving being | bers they had received. 


But when they simply — 


alienate a) 
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NEW YORK. FOREIGN ORDERS SOLICITED. NEW JERSEY. 


EASTERN « DEPOT 


( Bees.) —FOR— (Queens.) 
EVERYTHING USED BY BEE-KEEPERS. 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURER OF THE 
STANLEY AUTOMATIC HONEY-EXTRACTOR. 
Dadant’s Foundation, Wholesale and Retail. 
WHITE POPLAR OR BASSWOOD SECTIONS. 


One-Piece, Dovetail, or to nail. Any Quantity, any Size. 


























eT a 
2. ? COMPLETE MACHINERY—FINEST WORK. 
Send for Handsome Illustrated Catalogue, Free. 

MASS. E. R. NEWCOMB, Pleasant Valley, Dutchess Co., N.Y. CONN. 
= . We have the largest steam-power shops in the West, exclusively 
nsed to make EVERYTHING needed in the Apiary, of practical con- 
struction and at the LOWEST PRICES. Italian bees, queens, 12 styles 
B of Hives; Sections, Honey-E xtractors, Bee-Smokers, Feeders, Comb 
Wholesale and Retail. Foundation, and everything used by bee-keepers, always on hand. 

Illustrated catalogue FREE toall. Address 3-Hdb E. ERETCHMER, COBURG, MONTGOMERY CO., 10WA. 












To All Seed Buyers : Prices low for reliable seeds. 
Our complete illus- Baa Sold last season to Thousands of 
trated Annaal of Farmers and Gardeners and no 
Tested Seeds. Bulbs, Tools complaints. We are Growers as 
ete., tells al, about seeds and well as Dealers. Originators of Acme. 
gArdenin olored Pilates. Favorite and BEAUTY Tomatoes, &e. 


W.LI v t NGSTON'S SONS, Box 273, Colambus, 0. 


UM DIXON, PARRISH, FRANKLIN (0, ll, EVERY GOOD FARMER 


WHO HAS USED 
MANUFACTURER OF AND DEALER IN f AL! 
TOY x Y x ST yTSrr H 
APIARIAN SUPPLIES, The Gelumbia Chilled Plow 
FEAL nesting gyioatyiil | Says it is the Lightest Draft, Easiest to 
abet Gosse PovLT RY. Mandile. Strongest ani Most Durable, does 
5-8db Send for Price List. Better Work in ail Soils; in short. the Hest 
Plow in the Market. Don’t fail to try a 
Columbin before purchasing any other. Send 
for price list, testimonial. and calendar. If they 
ure vot sold in your vicinity send for Speeial in- 
troducing Price. Mention this paper. 
COLUMBIA PLOW WORKS, 
COLUMBIA CO. Copake Iron Works, N. Y. 


2-STORY 
L. Hive, 80c 


We still have a few of those 2-story L. hives with 
10 brood-frames, for 80c each, in crates of 5 or more. 
Who will have them? Speak before it is too late. 
SMITH & SMITH, 6tidb KENTON, OHIO. 


4 aa : cae ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE and RETAIL. 
: If you are ever annoyed by the scraping and breaking of combs; Sce advertisement in another column. 3tfibd 
killing bees when setting a frame to one side, or hanging it in 


the hive; sagging at the bottom and getting waxed tast; shak- For Cards and Sta- 
ing about when moving a hive; in short, if you dislike to pry HEA tionery for Bee-keep- 
and wrench your frames, bre “ak combs, and kill bees while ers and Others. 






AE 


ESE: Seema 


Hy en Bite: 


nh Ty hy 
Neal eine ea She: 


SK FOR SAMPLE ONE-PIECE 
SECTION IF YOU WANT IT. 


jo. H xUDBARD, 


LA GRANGE, INDIANA. 


eee pene 





“oiRCULARS FREE. 


gE a core Bere jotta 





; - 
aa ee handling them, you will be pleased with this hive. ° ‘ e 
| BA at st Besides our beautiful eight-color chromo card, we 
; a al Ay ni CONVENIENT. rang lng ape A have other neat designs, also u fine selection of 
IO ransfer. IntroducetQueens, Feed, Unite, Stop Robbing, &c. | faney address cards, for old and young. for business 
{ Money returned upon return of book, if you are not satisfied and amusement. Alsotwo and three letter mono- 
S} grains, all at low prices. See Here, 50 fancy print- 
eid yp a : ‘ ed cards, 15 cts.; 300 envelopes, 300 letter-heads, 
Gand Josts less than 2 rents per week. printed, $1. Package 25 assorted cards, 10 cts. Neat 
et THE CANADIAN Sti JOURNAL box of cards and honey candies, 15 cts. Direulars 
if ae ‘ 8 free. Address J. i. MARTIN, Hartford, N. Y 
: E D. A. JONES CO. LISHER a 
a8! ’ , ’ , 
i ak D. A. Jones is its editor, and this fact is a guaran- | E. W. PITZER, HILLSDALE, IOWA, 
ba tee of its worth. It is thoroughly practical and con- | Producer of and dealer in Italian Bees, comb and 
‘ey tains weekly excellent articles from leading bee- | extracted Honey; also M. B. Turkeys, Toulouse 
+ BSE keepers in the United States and Canada. Fifty-two | Geese, Langshan, P. Rock, and W hite R. Comb 
patie# numbers make a volume of 1040 pages. American Leghorn Chickens. Our breeding stock is first-class, 
currency and stamps at par. Samples free. | and judiciously mated. Send for price list. 58db 
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G. B. LEWIS & CO. 


W* make the best Bee-Hives, the best Sections, 
the best Shipping-Crates, the best Frames, Xc. 
G2?" We sell them at the Lowest Prices. 
Write for free Illustrated Catalogue. 


G.B. LEWIS &CoO., 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 


NOW IS Your TIME! DON: 'T WAIT! 
NO.1 POPLAR S<: TIONS, 

$3.50 per 1000. Specttl rates «11/000 a Ta Sam- 

ples tree, and price list of Lb cs, Hives, Frames, 

i a Sup ers. Fdn.. ete. Tf ean suit you. 

5 6d P. LANGDON, East Consta:::, Franklin Co., N. Y 


BEE- KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


HIVES, FRAMES, CASES, SECTIONS, 
COMB FOUNDATION, ETC. 


Itfdb 


Send your address for FREE CIRCULAR to 
REYNOLDS BROS., 
j5tfdb Williamsburg, Ind. 


4 YOU BUY 


your supplies for 1888, send for my 
, s2 page illustrated Catalogue. de- 
scribing my uew reversible-frume 
hive and TT super. They are per- 


fection. seinen E S. ARMSTRONG 
8 5 


5tfdb JERSEYVILLE, ILLS. 


NEARLY THIRTY TONS 
DADANT’S FOUNDATION 


SOLD IN 18837. 


It is kept for sale ow Messrs. T. G. Newman & 
Son, Chicago, Il.; Muth. Cincinnati, O.; Jas. 
Heddon, Dowagiac, Stich. | F. L. Dougherty, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; B. J. Miller & Co., Nappanee, Ind.; 
E. 8. Armstrong, tg ville, Ill.; E. Kretchmer, 
Coburg, Iowa; iallon, Bayou Goula, La., 
M. J. ickason, Hiawatha, Kansas: J. W. Porter, 
Charlottesville, Albemarle Co., Va.; E. R. Newcomb, 
Pleasant Valley, Dutchess Co., N. Y.; A. Fuller, 
Cherry Valley, Ill.; J. B. Mason & Sons, Mechanic 
Falls, Maine; G. L. Tinker, New eats aa 0., 
Jos. Nysewander, Des Moines, Ia.; Green, 
Waukesha, Wis.: G. B. Lewis & Co., “Wakersate 
Wis.; J. Mattoon, and W. J. Stratton, " Atwater, 0., 
Oliver Foster, Mt. Vernon, Towa; C. Hertel, Free- 
burg, [il.; Geo. E. Hilton. Fremont, Mich.; J. M. 
Clark & Co., 1409 15th St., Denver, Colo.; Goodell & 
Woodworth Mfg. Co., Rock Falls, lll.; J. A. Roberts, 
Edgar, Neb., and numerous other dealers. 

Write for free samples, and pies list of bee sup- 
plies. We guarantee every inch of our foundation 
equal to xample in every respect. 
buys it is pleased with it. 


CHAS. DADAN'TT & SON, 
Hamilton, Hancock Co., Dlinois. 


5s To ney that E. Baer, of Dix- 

on, Iil., has sold out his sup- 
ply business to the Goodell 
& Woodworth Mfg. Co., who 
will sell V-groove basswood 
sections at from $2.75 to 
$4.00 per M. Other supplies 
correspondingly low. Sam- 
ples and circular free. Ad- 








Every one who 


3btfd 






dressthe GOODELL & WOODWORTH MFG. CO., 
ROCK FALLS, WHITESIDE CO., ILL. 


dtfdb 


MINNESOTA  «# 
# « ‘* AHEAD! 


We are selling 100 all-wood L. brood-frames, for 
$1.00. Langstroth hives with supers, for £5 cents. 
When sending for circular, make out a bill of what 
you will want for the season, und we will quote 
prices to suit the times. 


5-6d We. k. BRIGHT, Mazeppa, Minn. 


BEES, ‘Queems: tees, Given Comb Foundation, 

Apiarian Supplies, German Carp, Small-truit Plants. 

Send for catalogue free. £.T. Flanagan, Belleville, hae 
1-24db. 


WRITE TO JOHN CALLAM & CO., 


LUMBER DEALERS, KENTON, OHIO, 


—FOR PRICES ON— 


BEE-HIVES, SECTIONS, 


And General Supplies for Bee-keepers 


New Factory. Low Prices. Good Work. 
3-14 db 


200 COLONIES of BEES FOR SALE 


IN MOVABLE-FRAME HIVES. 
Both Hofman and Moon frames. For particulars 
and prices, address D. E. FLOYD, 
6-9db Fort Plain, N.Y. 


FOR SALE IN CALIFORNIA! 


On account of the death of the proprietor, J. D. 
E nus’ ranch of 240 acres, partin fruit, 80 stands of 
bees, steam machinery for the manufacture of su 
plies, a well-established business; land will be so d 
in 40 or 80 acre tracts. Stock, farming implements, 
anda large stock of apiarian supplies. For par- 
ticnlars address MRS. J. D. ENAS, 

20-60 Box 306. Napa City, Cal. 


JEWETT POULTRY YARDS. 


Rose Comb, Brown Leghorns. Straight-Comb 
Brown Leghorns, StraightComb White Leghorns, 
Pekin Ducks. $1.00 per sitting of 18 eggs 
4-6d DAVID LUCAS, Jewett, Ohio. 


BE SURE 


To send a postal card for our illustrated catalogue of 

Before purchusing § 
APIARIAN elsewhere. It con- SUPPLIE 
tains illustrations and descriptions of every thing 
new and desirable in an apiary, 


AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 











ITALIAN QUEENS AND BEES. 


J. C. SAYLES, 
Hartford. Washington Co.. Wis. 


SEED Potatoes— Beauty of 
Hebron; a few Early Ohio: 6G 
ets. a peck; ®t 50 per bush. 
H.W. MeBrid , Biair, Neb, 


Nothing Succeeds Like Success, 


I have been successful in the production of Comb 
Honey for the past ten years. und my little pam- 
phlet* ‘How I Produce Comb Honey,” briefly explains 
the method I pursue. By mail, 5 cts. per copy; per 
100, $3.00. My illustrated price list of General Sup- 


2 tfd 





plies. Bees, and Queens, free. Address 
2-Tdb GEO. E. HILTON, Fremont, Mich. 
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Bees and (Jueens-:-Bees and Queens 


Iam better prepared this summer than ever be- 
fore to furnish bees by the pound, queens, full 
swarms, comb fdn., hives, smokers, honey-extract- 
ors, and all goods needed in the bee-business. Send 
for my new price list. No foul brood in ar country 
or yard. R. E. SMITH, 
6d P. O. Box 72, Tilbury Center, Canada. 

Formerly Smith & Jackson. 


O. 1 V-grooved basswood sections, $3.00 per M. 
White poplar sections, $3.25 per M. All sec- 
tions sandpapered on one side. Best foundation, 
brood, 40¢c per lb.; thin, 45c. Send 2-cent) stamp for 
sample and price list. Direct all orders to 


W. D. SOPER, 
Jackson, Mich., Box 1473. 


LOOK HERE! 


I will sell Italian queens from one of 
A. I. Root’s imported queens. One 


$2.00. Select tested queen, $3.00. I 
also give a box of my pure vegetable 
liver pills free with each queen. Ad- 


dress Dk. L. b. LOOMIS, 


6-l7db Pemberville, Wood Co., O. 


t 74 t * « 
CHENANGO VALLEY APIARY. 
HEADQUARTERS IN N. ¥Y. SYATE. 

If you want NORTHERN QUEENS reared 
from pure Italian stock, imported or golden queens, 
send me your order. The great popularity of my 
golden queens last summer has induced me to de- 
vote my apiary exclusively to bees and queens the 
coming season. Prices as follows: 

Untested queens in June - - - - $1 00 
Tested *" inJune - - - - - 1 50 
Two-frame nuclei in June and July, with un- 

tested queen - : - - - - - 2 00 

Reference if desired. Send stamps for reply, to 
A. I. Root, or National Bank, Sherburn. Send for 
free circular. MRS. OLIVER COLE, 
6tfdb Sherburne, Chenango Co., N. Y. 


] My catalogue of Bees, Queens, Api- 
REE arian Supplies, Standard Poultry (7 
* varieties), Japanese buckwheat, 
Green Mountain and Empire State potatoes. 
My stock is first-class. You should see my prices 
for 1888 before you order. CHAS. D. DUVALL, 
5tfdb Spencerville, Mont. Co., Md. 





1 RY Brown Leghorns. You will neverskeep any 
other breed. 6d A. F. BRIGHT, Mazoppa, Mins. 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, Whole- 
sale and retail. See advertisement in another 
column. 3btfd 


000 CUSTOMERS for Pure Italian bees 
WANTED I queens. Address, MARTIN & MACY, 


No. Manchester, Indiana, 
Or J. J. Martin & Co., Publishers of Rays of Light. 


RE YOU WANTING Letter Heads, Note Heads, 
Envelope Corners, Business Cards, Visiting 
Cards? Send to ROBERT GEDYE, 
La Salle, Illinois. 


STOCKS of pure Italians, on 7 frames, in L. 1- 
4 story hives, for $20.00. Single stock, $6.00. 
Pure Wyandotte eggs, 75c per 13, 30 for $1.25. 
6a C. G. FENN, Washington, Conn. 


untested queen, $1.00. Tested queen, | 


THE BEE-KEEPERS’ 


a ee a a Be 


for Feb. is now out. (It has been delayed by the 
serious illness of itseditor.) The special topic of 
this number is ** Temperature,” as applied to bee- 
repositories. So much information epee this topic 
has probably never before been gathered into so 
small aspace. The treatment is exhaustive, and it 
would seem that nothing more need be said upon 
this subject. 

Among the contributors to this number are such 
men as R.L. Taylor, James Heddon, H. R. Board- 
man, F. Boomhower, T. F. Bingham, J. H. Martin, 
J. A. Buchanan, and C. C. Miller. Several pages 
are devoted to editorials upon a variety of live 
topics. There are also choice extracts from the 
writings of Prof. Cook, C. W. Dayton, C. C. Miller, 
and others. 

A detailed list of contents will not be published, 
as a copy will be cheerfully sent to all who ask for 
it. Price of the REVIEW, 50c a year. 

THE PRODUCTION OF COMB HONEY. 

A neat little book of 45 pages; price 25 cts. The 
Review and this book for 65 cts. Stamps taken, 
either U.S. or Canadian. Address 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 
10tfdb Flint, Mich. 


HEADQUARTERS IN THE WEST FOR PURE ITALIAN 
EES and QUEENS. 


Full colonies, from $5.00 to $900 each; 2-frame 
uucleus, untested queen, in May, $2.50; June, $2.25; 
after, $2.00; 3-frame, in May, $3.50; June, $3.00; aft- 
er, $2.50. With TESTED queen, add 50c more. Bees, 
per lb., in May, 90 cts.; June, 75 cts.; after, 60 cts. 
Untested queens in May, $1.00; after, 75 cts.; six, 
$4.00. Tested, in May, $1.50; after, $1.25. Write for 
circular of Bees. Queens. Sections, Foundation, etc. 
6-21d Address JNO. NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo. 
100 Colonies of Italian bees in Simp. hives, for sale 

cheap. 6d A. F.B Minn. 














, ’ 


Bee-Keepers, Take Notice. 


T will, from now until May 15, 1888, sell V-groove 
one-piece basswood sections, made on A. I. Root’s 
new improved machinery, planed on the outside, at 
agreat reduction. Send a2-cent stamp and geta 
sample and price list of them, as I am sure to please 
you. Address R. H. SCHMIDT, 
6d Caroline, Shawano Co., Wis. 


ROOD FOUNDATION, 30 ©. PER LB. 
W. DB. Lyons, Decherd, Franklin Co., Tenn. 


FOR CASH. 

Pure Italian queens in April. One untested, $1.00; 
one-half dozen, $5.50; per dozen, $10.00. In Ma 
and after, one-fourth less. Guarantee safe arrival. 
+3 Address 0D. E. ALDERMAN, Clinton, Sampson Co., N. C. 

‘ 


W ANTE Persons who wish early queens, to 
« know that I have the best pure Ital- 

ians. You want good ones—those are the kind I 

ship—hardy, prolific, and which produce the best of 

honey-gatherers. Satisfaction guaranteed. Best 

of references given. R. H, CAMPBELL, 

6d Madison, Morgan Co., Ga. 











Black and Hybrid Queens For Sale, 





OTHER GRAY, Orlando, Fia., Early Italian 
L Queens, $1.00 each. Try my one-frame nuclei, 
containing 2 Ibs. of bees and queen (two crated to- 
gether) at $3.00 each. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
6tfadb 


\ ANTED.—To exchange our Priee List of Bee- 
Keepers’ Supplies, etc., for your name on a 

postal card. Address 

4-5-6d JNO. NEBEL & Son, High Hill, Mo. 








For the benefit of friends who have black or hybrid queens 
which they want to dispose of, we will insert notices of 
charge,as below. Wedo this because there is hardly value 
Fee nd to these queens to pay for buying them up and keep- 
ing them in stock; and yetit is oftentimes quite an accommo- 
dation to those who can not afford higher-priced ones. 





Ready to mail now, 20 mismated queens, Italians, 
at 50 cts. each. G. OBERKAMPF, 
Crane’s Mills, Comal Co., Texas. 
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Wants or Exchange Department. 


Notices will be inserted under this head at one-half our 
usual rates. All ad’s intended for this department must not 
exceed 5 lines, and ir must SAY you want your ad. in this de- 
partment, or we will not be responsible for any error. You 
can have the notice as many lines as you please; but all over 
five lines will cost you according to our regular rates. This 
department is intended only for bona-fide exchanges. Ex- 
changes for cash or for price lists. or notices offering articies 
for sale can not be inserted under this head. For such our reg- 
ular rates of 20 cts. a line will be charged, and they will be put 
with the regular advertisements. 














apiary, on shares. ROBERT BLACKLOCK, 
4-8db Kilgore, Boyd Co., Ky. 


\ 7ANTED.—Correspondence on apples, potatoes, 
seed-potatoes, cabbage, onions, small fruit, and 
fruitand produce generally. Consignments solic- 
ited. Will quote market at any time. 
KARLE CLICKENGER, 
4tfdb General Commission Merchant, 
119 East Town St., Columbus, O. 


\ ANTED.—A bee-keeper to take charge of my 


W ANTED.—To cxchange for any thing of a stan- 
dard market value, full colonies of Italian 

bees on 8 L. or Simplicity frames, in shipping-boxes, 

at $4.00 per colony. 

ftfdb W.A. SANDERS, Oak Bower, Hart Co., Ga. 





\ J] ANTED.—To exchange one first-class incubator, 
the ** Perfect Hatcher,"’ for bees or wax. 
H. O. SALISBURY, Geddes, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 





W ANTED.—To work wax and exchange fdn. for 
bees, eggs of best strainsof poultry, and straw- 

berry-plants. C. H. MCFADDEN, 

5-6-7d Clarksburg, Moniteau Co., Mo. 


\ JANTED.—To exchange a Towmbly knitting- 
machine, with both fine and coarse plates, in 

first-class order, for.bees or supplies. Address 

6-Td J. GARDNER, Westville, Ind. 








\ JANTED.—To exchange 3 Novice honey-knives, 
Cook's Manual,7 upright show-cases, 16x26 in., 
double-barrel (English twist) shot-gun and case. and 
tested Italian queens, in June, for thoroughbred 
poultry und eggs. P. Rocks and W.and L. Wyan- 
dottes preferred. C. H. WATSON, 
6-7d Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa. 


eS exchange Quinby Chuff Hives, 
with 10 standing frames, one 4-frame honey- 
extractor, new, for beeswax, foundation, or offers. 
MRs. OLIVER COLE, 
6tfdb Sherburne, Chenango Co., N. Y. 


\WANTED.—To exchange a bicycle, 54-inch Ameri- 
can Challenge,for bees and supplies. A bargain. 
t-id E. CARTER, 611 Hampton St., Bay City, Mich. 


\ ANTED.—To exchange 250 colonies of bees, for 
horses, mules, wagons, buggies, and 4 h. p. en- 

gine, or any thing useful on a plantation. 

2itfd ANTHONY Opp, Helena, Phillips Co., Ark. 


W ANTED.—To exchange W. F. B. Spanish and 

Brown Leghorn eggs, from first-class fowls, 

for any hardy raspberry plants. Moore’s Early or 

Niagara grapevines, or any good strawberry plants. 
JOHN BurR, Braceville, Grundy Co., Ill. 


\ JANTED.—To exchange Johnston's Sweet-rasp- 
berry plants,for new varieties of strawberry, 
raspberry, and blackberry, or plum and sour-cherry 
trees. 7-10db P. SuTTON, Exeter, Luz. Co., Pa. 
W ANTED.—To exchange a full-blood Jersey cow, 
six years old, her progeny all heifers, will be 
fresh first of July, bred to registered Jersey, for 
Simplicity hives and bees. H. Loaspon, 
id Beck’s Mills, Holmes Co., O. 
\ ANTED.—To exchange bees in Heddon hives, 
for a light one-horse buggy. 
79db 8. C. KIRKPATRICK, Hodgenville, Ky. 





\ ANTED.—To exchange Cuthbert red-raspberry 
roots, and Tyler black-cap, for 1-lb. sections, 

fdn., beeswax, pounds of bees with queen, or f 

M. ISBELL, Norwich, N. Y. 


male ferrets. 7-8d 





ANTED.—To exchange eggs of thoroughbred 
Langshan and Black Minorca chickens, also 
pair of Wyandotte chickens, for beeswax, comb 
tdn., tested queens, Flobert rifle, printing-press and 
outfit, type-writer, or any thing useful. 
jd E. P. ALDRIDGE, Franklin Square, Col. Co., O, 


\ ANTED.—To exchange best queen and drone 
trap made, for extractor or  bee-supplies. 

Everybody send for circular. J. A. BATCHELDER, 
Keene, N. H. 


ANTED.—To exchange 4 ducks and1 drake, 
thoroughbred Pekins, and P. Kock eggs, fine 
stock, for comb fdn. or bees. L. W. Liauty, 
Mulberry, Pa. 
TANTED.—To exchange reliable vegetable and 
flower seeds, also plants, for printing-press in 
good order. GEORGE MITCHELL, 
id La Camas, Wash. Ter. 


\ JANTED.—To exchange 50,000 raspberry-plants, 
Turner, Cuthbert, and Philadelphia, for fence- 
wire, wire for grapevines, poultry-netting, paint, 
nails, or any thing IT can use on a amall-fruit or bee 
farm. Address R.P. Lupton, Excelsior, Minn. 


\ ANTED.—To exchange bees by the pound, for 
one Houdan cockerel, and one Plymouth Rock 

cockerel. Write before you ship the birds. 

jd THOMAS GEDYE, La Salle, La Salle Co., Ill. 


ANTED.—To exchange eggs, for foundation, 
bees, or supplies. P. W. CoryA, M. D., 
Moore's Hill, Dearborn Co., Ind. 








NEW AND SECOND-HAND FOUNDATION-MILLS 
AT REDUCED RATES. 


We have on hand the following fdn. mills that we 
desire to dispose of; and to do so we quote these 
special prices: One 14-inch mill, made about 2 years 
ago, but has never been used. This mill makes 
tdn. with the round, or improved cell. It is as good 
amill as we could make a year ago; but with our 
new machine for cutting the rolls we do much bet- 
ter work now, hence we offer this mill at the very 
low figure of $25.00. Regular price $40.00. 

One 12-inch mill, second-hand; has been used 
about one season, but is in good order. We wili 
sell for $15.00. Regular price $30.00. 

One 10-inch mill, made about 3 years ago; has 
been used almost none; itis at Church Creek, Md. 
Regular price, $20.00. Will sell for $15.00. 

One 6-inch drone-mill, new; never been used; 

ust right for making thin drone fdn. for section 
oxes. Regular price $15.00. We will sell it for 
$13.00. 

One 6-inch Olm mill, made 6 or7 years ago; has 
been used alittle, but will do nicely for one who 
wants to make his own fdn. We will sell it for 
$8.00. 

One 6-inch Pelham mill. A new machine, never 
been used. We tookit in exchange for one of our 
make. Will sell it for $8.00. 

A. I. Root, Medina, 0. 











Black and Hybrid Queens For Sale. 


For the benefit of friends who have black or hybrid queens 
which they want to dispose of, we will insert notices free of 
charge,as below. Wedo this because there is hardly value 
enough to these queens to PY, fer buying them up and keep- 
ing them in stock; and yet it is oftentimes quite an accommo. 
dation to those who can not afford higher-priced ones. 


For SALE.~—A few hybrid Italian queens; three 
for $1.00. W. P. Davis, Goodman, N. C. 


I will have 10 black queens ready to mail May Ist, 
at 30 cts. each. I have also a few mismated Italians 
at 50 cts. each, all of 1887 rearing. Stamps taken. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 

FRED LEININGER, Douglas, Putnam Co., Ohio. 
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3 To say that E. Baer, of Dix- 
on, LIL, has sold out his sup- 
ply business to the Goodell 
& Woodworth Mfg. Co., who 
will sell V-groove basswood 
sections at from $2.75 to 
$4.00 per M. Other supplies 
correspondingly low. Sam- 
ples and circular free. Ad- 


dress the GOODELL & WOODWORTH MF6. CO., 
btfdb ROCK FALLS, WHITESIDE CO., ILL. 


& New Orleans Apiary.» 


en ee 


1 will breed and mail guaranteed pure Italiam 


queen-bees from the best stock for business, for 
one dollar each, the coming season. Orders solicit- 
ed, and queens mailed upon the receipt of order. 
will also sell 350 colonies of Italian bees in Lang- 
stroth hives, cheap, or any number of colonies to 
suit purchaser. I can ship by river, railroad, or 
steamship to any point. Address 

6tfdb J. W. WINDER, New Geteame, La. 


ou NDATION, 10- Ib. lots or more, 35 cts. per Ib. 
5tfdb JAS. Me SREEEy Hudson, N. ¥. 


For Cards and Sta- 
tionery for Bee-keep- 

ers and Others. 
Besides our beautiful cight-color chromo card, we 
have other neat designs, also a fine selection of 
fancy address cards, for old and young, for business 
and amusement. Alsotwo and three letter mono- 
grams, all at low prices. See Here, 50 fancy print- 


“ed cards, 15 cts.; 300 envelopes, 300 letter-heads, 


printed, $1. Package 25 assorted cards, 10 cts. Neat 

box of cards and honey candies, li cts. Circulars 

free. Address J. . as Hartford, N. Y. 
20t 


FOR CASH. 

Pure Italian queens in April. One untested, $1.00; 
one-half dozen, $559; per dozen, $10.00. In May 
and after, one-fourth less. Guarantee safe ar riv al. 
oid Address D. E. ALDERMAN, Clinton, Sampson Co , N.C 
6-7 


LOOK HERE! } 20 fresh eggs in season, for on- 
ly $1.00: also agent for thor- 
oughbred Cattle, Swine, and Sheep, of fine pedigree, 


and Silver live-stock powder. Write for what you 
want. Orders filled in rotation. 5-8db 


Fillmore Decker, New Florence, West’d Co., Pa., 


Breeder of Pure Brown Leghorn Fouts. 


BEES FOR SALE 


COLONIES, ei. 
Nuclei # Queens fi EN 
At Living Rates. : 


Send for Circular and 
Price List‘to 
c.C. VAUGHN, 
dtfdb Columbia, Tenn. 


MUTH’S 
HONEY -EXTRACTOR, 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, 
TIN BUCKETS, BEE-HIVES, 
HONEY-SECTIONS, &c., &c. 
PERFECTION COLD-BLAST SMOKERS. 













Apply to CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, 
CINCINNATI, O. 
8.—Send 10-cent stamp for “‘ Practical Hints to 
Bee-Keepers.”’ Itfdb 


} 
| 
} 
| 





| 
| 





NEARLY THIRTY TONS 
DADANT’S FOUNDATION 


SOLD IN 1887. 


Itis kept for sale by Messrs. T. G. Newman & 
Son, Chicago, Ill.; C. F. Muth. Cincinnati, O.; Jas. 
Heddon, Dowagiac, Mich.; F. L. Dougherty, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; B. J. Miller & Co., Nappanee, Ind.; 
E. S. Armstrong, Jerseyville, ll.; E. Kretchmer, 
Coburg, lowa; P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La., 
M.J. ickason, Hiawatha, Kansas: J. W. Porter, 
Charlottesville, "Albemarle Co., Va.; E. R. Newcomb. 
Pleasant Valley, Dutchess Co., N. Y.: D. A. Fuller, 
Cherry Valley, Ill.; J. B. Mason & Sons, Mechanic 
Falls, Maine; G. L. Tinker, New Philade!phia, O., 
Jos. Nysewander, Des Moines, Ia.; C. H. Green, 
Waukesha, Wis.: G. B. Lewis & Co., Watertown, 
Wis.; J. Mattoon, and W. J. Stratton, Atwater, O., 
Oliver Foster, Mt. Vernon, Iowa; C. Hertel, Free- 
burg, [l].: Geo. E. Hilton. Fremont, Mich.; J. M. 
Clark & Co., 1409 15th St., Denver, Colo.; Goodell & 
Woodworth Mfg. Co., Rock Falls, LIL; J. A. Roberts, 
Edgar, Neb., and numerous other dealers. 

Write for free samples, and price list of bee sup- 
plies. We guarantee every inch of our foundation 
equal to xample in every respect. Every one who 
buys it is pleased with it. 

CHAS, DADAN'T & SON, 
3btfd Hamilton, Hancock Co., Dlinois. 


4 YOU BUY 


your supplies for 1888, send for my 
32-page illustrated Catalogue, de- 
scribing my new reversible-frame 
hive and T super. They are per- 


fection. noni E.S. ARMSTRONG, 


5tfdb JERSEYVILLE, ILLS. 


» BEE; KEEPERS’ - SUPPLIES. 


HIVES, FRAMES, CASES, SECTIONS, 
COMB FOUNDATION, ETC. 
Send your address for FREE CIRCULAR to 
REYNOLDS BROS., 
5tfdb Williamsburg, Ind. 


Nothing Succeeds Like Success. 


I have been successful in the production of Comb 
Honey for the past ten years, and my little pam- 
phlet **How I Produce Comb Honey,” briefly explains 
the method I pursue. By mail, 5 cts. per copy; per 
100, $3.00. My illustrated price list of General Sup- 
plies, % *s, and Queens, free. Address 

2-Tdb GEO. E. HILTON, Fremout, Mich. 


200 COLONIES of BEES FOR SALE 


IN MOVABLE-FRAME HIVES. 
Both Hofman and Moon frames. For particulars 
and prices, address D. E. FLOYD, 
6-0db Fort Plain, N. Y. 


WRITE TO JOHN CALLAM & CO., 


LUMBER DEALERS, KENTON, OHIO, 
—FOR PRICES ON— 


BEE-HIVES, SECTIONS, 


And General Supplies for Bee-keepers 


New Factory. a + a Good Work. 











WANTED 1o00.customens tor rics tralian tes 


6-11b No. Manchester, Indiana, 
Or J. J. Martin & Co., Publishers of Rays of Light. 
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FREE! FREE! FREE! 


Don't fail to send your address on a postal card 
for the March number of the American Apicul- 
turist. ‘Tis filled with essays on ‘‘ PRACTICAL 
HINTS TO Bee-KEEPERS,” from the pens of the 


best-known writers on apiculture. SENT FREE. 
Address 


APICULTURIST, Wenham, Mass. 
4tfdb 


I ARISE to say to the 
readers of GLEANINGS that 
DOOLITTLE has conclud- 
ed to sell BEES and 
QUEENS in their season, 
during 1888, at the following 
prices: 

One colony Italians, on 
nine Gallup frames, 
in light shipping-box.$ 7 00 





Five colonies .......... 3000 
Ten colonies...... .. 5000 
One untested queen.. 100 
Three untested quee ns 200 
One untested queen 
reared ni natural 
swarming.. pis geis 150 
Three ditto... ...%..... 3@ 
One tested queen...... 200 
Three tested —— 4 00 
One tested queen by natural =thmlege. owe. 
Three ditto.. i, etcuan- te OC 
Tested queens. “1887, rearing. each...... 4 00 
Extra, selected for breeding. two y cars old.. 10 00 


I also have at Arcade. N. Y.. 200 colonies, strong 
and healthy, of the Heddon noted strain of brown 
German and hybrid bees, on Baldwin frames, which 
I will sell, free on board the cars, nine combs each, 
in shipping-boxes, safe arrival guaranteed, during 
the month of May, as follows: Ito 10 colonies, at 
$5.00 each; 10 to 50, at $4.75 each; £0 to 200, at $4.50 
each. If they are preferred in hives, add $1.00 each 
for hive. Circular free, giving ful] particulars re- 
garding the bees, and ~_ class of queens. Ad- 
dress G. M. DOOLITTLE, 

5-13d Borodino, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 


see ee 
QUEENS Dy #3)5:303%2 


TIO NS, METAL 
CORNERS, 
Honey - Extractors, and Fruit - Boxes. 
3ttd SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 
B.J. MILLER &CO., - Nappanee, Ind. 


srt in ¢ 
yar he 
O 8 by. 
Sz 
ITALIAN BEES and QUEENS. 


Full colonies in 10-frame Simplicity hives, $8.00. 
‘Tested queens, in May, $2.50. Dollar queens after 
June 15th, $1.00. July, 90c. In the 7 years we have 
shipped bees and queens, have not had one single 
complaint. 

BROWN LEGHORN EGGS. 

Todd strain, No. 1 stock, with unlimited range, 
$1.00 per 13; $1.50 per 26. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
Illustrated ‘catalogue free. 


Stfd A. F. BRIGHT, Mazeppa, Minn. 


Oliver Foster, of lowa. 


Italian bees, 60 cts. per Ib. in July, to $1.00 in 
April. Pkgs. with queens, brood, etc., cheap. No 
foul brood near. 

BEE SUPPLIES.—Best sections, cases, and 
hives. Catalogue free. Send 5 one-cent stamps for 
pamphlet, ‘*H0W TO RAISE COMB HONEY,’ *—chuck full 
of practical information “in a nutshell.” 
4-15db Address OLIVER Foster, Mt. Vernon, Ia. 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE AND 
RETAIL. See advertisement in another column 











PURE ITALIAN BEES 


In best hives, double-walled, in winter; 8 frames, 

1244x124 in. each, at $5.00 per _colony; or same in 

light strong shipping- -boxes, 75 cts. less. Discount 

on large lots. R.G. W. YOUNG 

3-5-7d Lexington, Mo. 
SIMPLICITY B- hives, 2 covers, 10 brood- 
frames, 7 wide frames, and 56 one-piece 1-lb. 
sections, all in flat, $1.10. Leconte, Kieffer’s 

Hybrid, and Bartlett pear-trees, 20 cts. each; 13 

White-Leghorn chicken eggs, 50 cts. 

3-5-7d T. A. GUNN, Tullahoma, Tenn. 


ANTED.—The bee-keepers in vicinity of N. 
Y. City, to buy the Van Deusen Hive- 
Clamp from me (I keep a stock on hand). at regu- 
lar manufacturer's prices. eo. 
3d 27 Park Row, N. i: City. 


WE HANDLE THE BEST SUPPLIES 
OF ALL MANUFACTURERS. 


We also make the best smoker on the market. 
All dealers should handte it. Send for wholesale 
list. It should be in every apiary; let every bee- 
keeper send for my illustrated catalogue, free. All 
implements used in an apiary, sold at reasonable 
rates. Beeswax bought at GLEANINGS quotations. 


3-10db W.E. CLARK, Oriskany, N. Y. 


FREE! FREE! FREE! 


Upon application. Our 28th Annual Price List. A 
full line of 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


CHOICE COMB FOUNDATION AND WHITE-POPLAR 
SECTIONS A SPECIALTY. 


100 COLONIES OF CHOICE ITALIAN BEES 


for sale cheap. Also NUCLEUS COLONIES and 
QUEENS. Orders booked now. Address 

WM. W. CARY & CO., 
3tfdb Colerain, Franklin Co., Mass. 


Successors to WM. W. Cary. (Please mention GLEANINGS. ) 


FOR SALE. 


Italian Queens and Bees by the Colony, Nucleus, 
and Pound. Dealer in Bee-keepers’ supplies. Ad- 
dress OT ; 
5tfdb (Opp. Fort Wayne Gate), Detroit. Mich. 





EES, Queens, Hives, Given Comb Foundation, 
ie itn Supplies, German Carp, Small-fruit Plants. 
Send for catalogue free. E.T. Flanagan, Belleville, Ills. 

1-24db. 


LEPAGE’S LIQUID GLUE. 


Few words of praise are neces- 
sary for this excellent article, so 
widely known and advertised. It 
is one of the best of liquid glues. 
Always ready for use. Mends 
every thing. We have 4 different- 
sized packages. 

Glass bottle like the adjoining 
cut for 10 cts.; 75 cts. for 10; $7.00 
per 100. Half - gill tin cans with 
screw cap, and brush fastened to 
inside o cap, rice 15 cts. each; 
$1.10 for 10; $10.50 per 100. This 
latter can be sent by mail for 10c. 
extra for postage and packing. 

ait Gill tin can with !brush, 20 cts.; 
SOR SALE EVERY 10 for $1.50; 100 for $14.00; pint 
tin cans, no brush, 25 cts.: 2.2 
for 10; $21.00 per 100. 

LePage’s MUCILAGE, in large bottles, with . nice 
enamel-handle brush, at 10 cts. each; 75 cts. for 10; 
$7.00 per 100. This is the best mucilage made, and 
will do nicely in’ ma ny nate for glue, although it is 
pretty thin to be used as bine: 








. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 
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KENWARD-HALL APIARY 


TESTED QUEENS AT ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


We do not send out warranted queens. Our 
Tested Queens are sold at the price asked for war- 
ranted. 

Our queens are from imported mothers, are LARGE, 
LIGHT, PROLIFIC, and, ABOVE ALL, A PLEASURE TO 
HANDLE, and will prove A No.1 in every respect. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. See ad. in GLEAN- 
INGS March 1. 

Untested queens - - - - - - $ 75 
3-frame nucleus, 3 lbs. bees, tested queen = - 3 00 

Orders filled promptly by return mail. Special 
rates to dealers. 


Write for price list. 


J.W.K. SHAW & CO., 


(Iberia Parish.) LOREAUVILLE, LA. 


J. P. Caldwell, of San Marcos, Tex. 
Pure Italianqueens. April. May. Jun.to Oct. 
Select tested $2 75 2 25 7 
Tested 1 75 1 50 12 
Untested 1 00 90 75 

Six untested 5 00 4 40 3 75 
Twelve untested 9 50 8 00 7 00 

All queens will be shipped in cages which answer 
the double purpose of an introducing and shipping 
eage. Address J. P. CALDWELL, San Marcos, Tex. 
7-18db ; fe ea #e 8 

On. 44... TINKER, 

MANUFACTURER OF 


Qpen-Side White-Poplar Sections, 


the best-made sections ever offered to bee-keepers. 
The best-made perforated zine. The best-made and 
only perfect wood and zine honey-boards. Western 
agent for Crawford’s Section Cartons. Sample 
section, zinc, and beautiful wood cards, 3cts. Cat- 
alogue free. Address DR. G. L. TINKER, 

7-10db New Philadelphia, 0. 


MY272 ANNUAL PRICE LIST OF ITALIAN, 
CYPRIAN, and HOLY-LAND BEES, QUEENS, 
NUCLEUS COLONIES, and APIARIAN SUPPLIES, 
sent to all who send me their name and address. 
7-1id H. H. BROWN, Light Street, Col. Co., Pa. 


-- The ABC of 
POTATO + CULTURE. 


HOW TO GROW THEM IN THE LARGEST QUANTITY, AND 
OF THE FINEST QUALITY, WITH THE LEAST Ex- 
PENDITURE OF TIME AND LABOR. 

Carefully Considering all the Latest Improve- 
ments in this Branch of Agriculture up to 
the Present Date. 
ILLUSTRATED BY TWENTY ENGRAVINGS. 


Written by T. B. TEBRY, of Hudson, 0. 





Table of Contents: Soils, and their Preparation.— 
Manures, and their Application.—When, and How 
Far Apart Shall we Plant?—Shall we Plant Deep or 
Shallow?—Shall we Plant in Hills or Drills?—How to 
Make the Drills, and Fill Them.—Selection and Care 
of Seed.—Cutting Seed to One Eye.—Planting Pota- 
toes by Machinery.—Harrowing after Planting.— 
Cultivating and Hoeing.—Handling the Bugs.—The 
Use of Bushel Boxes.—A Top Box for the Wagon.— 
Digging.—Storing.—What Varieties shall we Raise? 
—Potato-growing as a Specialty.—Best Rotation 
where Potatoes are made a Special Crop.—Cost of 
Production, and Profits. 

Besides the above, we have recently added an ap- 
pendix of 8 pages, bringing the book up to the pres- 
ent date, and containing an account of all the im- 
provements made peg Paved past two years. 

Price 35 cts.; by mail, 38 cts. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 





BEE-KEEPERS, LOOK ! 


to your interest. Now is the time. Strike while 
the iron is hot. It is smoking and sizzling now. 
Strictly pure, straight, nice, fresh, and clean 
FOUNDATION, 34 cts. a lb. Bound to please. 
Made and sold tons intbree seasons. Not one dis- 
satisfied customer .Jersey hives our specialty. $2.50 
will buy one. MODEL B. HIVE Co., 

W. Phila., Phila. Co., Pa. . 


APIARY FOR SALE. 


I will sell my complete apiary and outfit at a 
very low price. Any one about to invest in bee- 
keeping will do well to address 

PHILIP H. LUCAS, 
Mount Vernon, West Chester Co., N. Y. 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


Untested, May, $1.25; June, 
"2 $1.00; July, 90 cts. Send for 16- 
page ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST 
of Bees, Queens, Chaff Hives, 
Barnes Foot-power Saws, 
Langdon Miter-Boxes, and 
Apiarian Supplies. Address 
WILLIAM E. GOULD, 
Fremont, newe CO, 
7-9db chigan. 





HELP THE AFFLICTED. 


I have 50 colonies of bees in Langstroth Hives to 
sell for an afflicted brother, at $5.00 per colony, or 
five or more, $4.50 percolony. Safe arrival guar- 
anteed. GEO. E. HILTON, 
Fremont, Newaygo Co., Mich. 


OR SALE. One fine Wyandotte cockerel; price $2.00. 
Speak quick. W. K. Lewis, Dry Ridge, Ky. 


Tae AB G oF Bee CoLTore. 


32D THOUSAND NOW READY. 
AVERAGE SALE, 200 PER MONTH. 


In ordering please state distinctly whether you want 
cloth or paper binding. 


Single copies, cloth bound, postpaid iy mail, 
$1.25; same as above, only paper covers, $1.00. From 
the above prices there can no deviation to any 
one; but each purchaser, after he has paid full re- 
tail price for one book, may order the cloth-bound 
toany of his friends on pi ment of $1.00, or the 
paper cover at 75 cents each. This discount we give 
to pay you for showing the book, explaini its 
worth, ete. If you order them by express or freight, 
you may take off 15 cts. from each cloth-bound book, 
or 12 cts. for each one in paper covers. Of course, 
it will not pay to do this unless you order a number 
at a time, or order them with other goods. To those 
who advertise A B C books in their price lists and 
circulars, a discount of 40% from retail prices by mail 
will be made, and this discount will be given to all 
booksellers and newsdealers. To any one who pur- 
chases 100 at one time, a still further discount will 
be made, to be given on application, and the 100 may 
be made up of part cloth and part paper, if desired. 
Purchasers are requested not to sell single books at 
less than the regular retail prices, although they 
may sell two or more at — ce they think proper; 
or the A BC may be club with any other book 
or periodical, at such prices as the agent thinks 


roper. 
. Cook's Manual in cloth at the same price as above 
A. I. ROOT, Medina, oO. 
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Contents of this Number. GLEANINGS AS AN ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 


—— meanenes — cents due you for advertising. 
TER e ES ses 3 e advertisement brought more letters than I can 
Alsike Seed, Saving..........257. H Statisties..... 2to) ed 

Andrews" Case: pd svkeses eee House A so sg =o oan } reasonably answer. DAVID HADLEY. 














Aster for Honey PS eH | Italians uperior............ 257 Alva, Florida, Feb. 19, 1888. 

ee Entomology......... . 262 | Malaria.......... > ere | 

Bees on Mountains...... ..260 | McFadden’s Method......... 259 | [We are glad, friend H., to know that you were 
Bees, Egyptian.............. 258 | Melissa, To Cultivate........ 957 | Pleased with the result of your advertisement; but 
Bee-balm, To Cultivate......257 | Mud-brush................ 47 | no wonder, for you advertised for somebody to 
Blue Thistle for Honey......247 | Notes and Queries .. ...... 259 work for you. I presume if I were to put a similar 


9 Our Own Apiary 
Carp-ponds............ 


ueen Fivine 18 January... _ advertisement in GLEANINGS we should get more 
Chaddock’s Picture... 3 ret. 


uestion-Box......... 960 | letters than all the clerks in our office could answer. 























«25s 

Clark’s Smoker Improved..266 | Salt as a Lubricant........ 23 | In fact, | have been obliged to advertise regularly 
Combs, To Preserve......... 260 | Sections, 2-oz........... ee 9 | . ‘ . ee ” 
Cyprian Blood, Cetoeing ae Sections, Open Side..........251 in our county paper, ‘‘ No more help wanted.”’} 
Drone Comb ........ (Q. B.).261 | Separators, Slotted..........267 ——_- 
ae ievdvncveceuctesba 269 seepen te Husbands I thought I could get along without GLEANINGS 
fey ptia WOM i aiwin. Fis we § ng Down........ ( 3 LE ‘GS, 
Ensilage............. -.++++-250 Space Between Combs. and told you to stop it in December; but I must 
ee ag “ ete On ia ize; | have it again. Some of the other bee-papers are 
Foundation Dipped Even. ..255 | Stings, Peculiar..............235 | £004, but somehow | miss the cuts that! used to 
Fnd. to Sides of Section. ....249 | Stocking the Field.......... 247 seein GLEANINGS. Stick to the illustrations; noth- 
Foundation, ERIE 257 Swarms. Ownership of ? Fd ing expluins a thing so well as drawings. 

eads o .256; Swarming wit Tnsealec , 9 . , ‘ , 
Hiving on Empty Fram 253 | Toot 0 sale ahs paecanaehied 256 Macleay ' Oregon, Feb. 21, 1888. DAVID CRAIG. 
paterson of paeeeee | Swarming, To Prevent..... 26 6 ae - 

oney, Tasmanian. aie oO RE RS rr 258 
Honey, Hoarhound......... 257 Tailor Bee................... 266 The Home Papers have been a great comfort to 


me. May you be spared many years, and go on 
with the good work. I should like to shake hands 
with friend Terry and his wife. I believe he gives 
KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS us women more credit than the most of men will. 1 
"y know women who never saw the inside of the pock- 

oe bots = = . <— for a little ye gg be 
; usband thinks she is extravagant, and the poor 

cout wn ciacematee — eoey.” er wife feels hurt, and would rather do without things 


9 than to ask for more. N. A. E. Evuis. 
Martinsville, O., Mar. 21, 1888. Astoria, Mo. 














Although not bee-keepers, we consider GLEAN- 
INGS a necessity at our house. A. F. BEACH. 
Larabee, Pa., Feb. 21, 1888. 


Let us have more like Terry’s piece in GLEAN- 


Inclosed please find express order for my renewal 
to GLEANINGS. It amuses me greatly how you get 
off things in print of practical importance. I guess 
you have great opportunities to study human na- 
INGS where he says, * We want to try todo all we ‘ure, besides thousands of other things. No wonder 
can for the queen of our homes. I like that name. you are always busy. I wonder how you get around 

Hatfield, Pa.. March 16, 1888. Mrs. 8. 8. KRATZ. to attend to them all and study your sermon be- 

. ? : sides. I can’timagine how you get time for that 


GLEANINGS A HELP TO SUCCESS. half-hour sleep just before dinner, and, after falling 
I : i : REY Tita asleep, not sleep too long and miss your dinner 
enjoy reading GLEANINGS very much, and) while warm. C. THEILMANN. 


should not like to do without it, for it has helped us Theilmanton, Wabasha Co., Minn’. 
to make a success of bee-raising. We started outa , 
year ago with two swarms of black bees, and with- Tee er 


out any knowledge of bees either; but by the help DON’T STOP. 
of your journal and a little instruction from a Don’t stop GLEANINGS, for I will muster up 
friend we have now five swarms of Italian bees. enough in the spring to balance all dues. I never 
Orlando, Fla., March 7, 1888. Mrs.A.L.Forp. was attached to any periodical or journal as | am 
PRET to GLEANINGS. Friend Root, you certainly area 
THAT WHEELBARROW. friend to the upright honest man. Adversities and 


lean not speak too highly of the bee-keepers’ misfortunes have overtaken me; many of my cal- 
wheelbarrow | received from you aboutamonth culations have been disappointed, and I’ve been 
since. Asllive in the edge of town, itis justthe about persuaded to give up my strife for life; but 
thing to wheel light things to market andacolony God said to me, “ Forsake your evil ways, and I will 
of bees to the depot for shipment, and many other ,; give you a new life.” A New Year's life dawned 
uses I find for it. The boys come to my place and | upon me, and I resolved to work for my Master, 
quarrel as to who shall run it. I get all my wheel- | let come what will. Like Job, “ though he slay me, 








— done for nothing, as they like it so well. | yet will I trust in him.” W. H. SwWIGaRt. 
ossville, Kan., Mar. 13, 1888. M.F.TATMAN. | Dixon, Ili., Feb, 25, 1888. 
10 Cts. 1 Year. 


BEST GARDENER AND FRUIT-GUIDE, 
ONE EVERY MONTH, WORTH $5.00. 


Bate: 9 pane an and good MEE are not all; you must Po! —_ = use ee right to reap a 
ound cheap- argest, finest, handsomest magazine of hor- 
est and best in THE A ERICAN GARDEN. ticulture in existence. Its practical writers 
are famous and successful gardeners, fruit-growers, florists, and scientists in all sections. Price $la 
year; 10 cts.acopy. A Vear’s Subscription Free to the Ist and Every 5th Applicant mention- 
ing this paper and its date, and Sending 10 Cts. for our great March issue, and full directions for mak- 
ing The American Garden ** Cosey ” for Protecting Plants from Frost, Insects, etc. 
Address THE AMERICAN CARDEN, 75! Broadway, New York. 


fdn. dies, L. size; 
FOR SALE. torstuotome maaeoickort A iar li 
and strong, dipping tank and boards. Price | Piarian upp ies 


$20.00. Also, home-made circular-saw rig, three | 








Saws a an St an ot ee ee, ete. All in! —IN— 

good working order. Price $15.00. ress 

id H. EB. HARRINGTON, Walden, Cal. Co., Vt. PENNSYLVANIA. 

V-GROOVED ONE-PIECE SECTIONS | Do not send long distances for your goods, when 
you can get them near home. Shipping facilities 

planed on one side, $2.50 per 1000. Sample free. od. Send your name on postal card for price 

" 7 . BR. | list to c. P. BISH, 
id Vermontville, Eaton Co., Mich. | Ttfd St. Joe Station, Butler Co., Pa. 
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Hloxy Coun. 


CITY MARKETS. 
CINCINNATI.—Honey.—There is no change to note. 
Demand is good for extracted honey in all shapes. 
Arrivals are fair. It brings 44%@9c on arrival. e- 
mand for comb honey is very slow, with & neue 
supply on the market. It brings 14@l7c in the jo 
bing way. Beeswar.—Demand is good, with fair ar- 
rivals. It brings 20@22c on arrival for good to 
choice yellow. CHaAs. F. MuTH & SON, 
March 24. Cincinnati, O. 


St. Louts.—Honey.—We have nothing new to re- 
port in the honey market. Trade is pretty well 
over for this season. Choice white-clover boney, 
comb, 1-lb. sections, selling slowly at 16@18c; ex- 
tracted, in small cans. 8@¥9c; in bbls., 6@7; South- 
ern honey, as to quality, in bbis.,4@5%. Beeswaz is 
in good demand. Prime, in round lots, 23c; select- 
ed, on order, 26c W. B. Westcott & Co., 

March 22. St. Louis, Mo. 


CarcaGo.—Honey.—The demand is very light, and 
even the low figures now prevailing do not seem to 
stimulate consumption to any extent. Quote 1-lb. 
sections, 15@18; and off in color or condition, 14@15. 
Dark comb, no demand. Extracted, 7@9%c, accord- 
ing to grade. Beeswaz, 22@23. R.A. BURNETT, 

March 21. 161 So. Water St., Chicago, Il. 


COLUMBUS. — Honey.—Comb honey is very quiet 
at 15@18e; extracted honey, no change in price, and 
nodemand. Beeswax.—None to speak of. 

EARLE CLICKENGER, 

March 22. 119 E. Town St., Columbus, Ohio. 


Boston.—Honey.—We quote: 1-lb. sections, white, 
16@17; 2-lbs., 14@16. Beeswaxr.—25c. Sales slow. 
- BuakeE & RIPLEY, 
March 22. 57 Chatham St., Boston, Mass. 


St. Louts.—Honey.—Market bare. Extracted and 
strained, in bbis., 64@7%. Comb, slow, at 17@19. 
Beeswax.—Prime, 22c. D. G. Torr & Co., 

Mar. 22. 206 N. Commercial St., St. Louis, Mo. 

KANSAS City.—Honey.—Market is weak and low- 
er; le per lb. off. This market is well supplied. 

CLEMONS, CLOON & Co., 

March 22. Kansas City, Mo. 


ALBANY.—Honey.--Market quiet. Stocks light, 
and prices unchanged. Season about over. 
H. R. WRIGHT 
March 26. 328 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


New YorkK.—Honey.—Honey is moving slow; low 
prices and slower demand. 
THURBER, WHYLAND & Co., 
Mar. 21. New York City. 


DetTROIT.—Honey.—Best white comb honey in 1-lb. 
sections is now quoted at 15@16c; not much in 
sight, but no demand. Ext’d, 8@10. Beeswax, 22@22c. 

Bell Branch, Mich., Mar. 22. M. H. Hunt. 


For SALE.—1000 lbs. extracted, clover honey, in 
60-Ilb. cans, at 9c per Ib.; sample 6c. 
J. B. ALEXANDER (Nurseryman), 
Hartford City, Ind. 


For SALE.—2400 Ibs. extracted honey, principally 
clover, and a little basswood, all of which is g 
and well ripened, put upin oak kegs, 15 gal. and 10 
gal.; average weight 180 lbs. arid 125lbs. Price per 
Ib., 10 cts. and 10% cts. here on ,board cars. No 
charge for kegs. Sample 5 cts. ° 

Mont. WYRICK, Cascade, Dubuque Co., Iowa. 











CONVENTION NOTICES. 


The first meeting. for 1888, of the Fayette Co, Bee-keepers’ As- 
sociation will bé held at the residence of J. W. Gillispie, Wash- 
ington C. H., on Thursday, April 26th, at10a.m. A full attend- 
ance is desired,’as the annual election of officers takes place. 

8S. R. Morris, Sec’y. 


The tenth annual meeting of the Texas State Bee-keepers’ As- 
sociation will be held at the bee-yards of Vice-president W. R. 
Graham, Greenville, Hunt Co., Texas, May an a RE 
leading feature of the convention will be criticisms upon sub- 
jects that have gone through the bee-journals. All Texas and 
Arkansas bee-keepers are expected to be present. All are cor- 
dially invited. No hotel-bills to pay. B. F. CARROLL, Sece’y. 


| The annual meeting of the Western Bee-Keeperr’ Associa- 
tion will be held at Independence, Mo., at the court-house, on 
the 26th of April, 1888. The meeting will be carried on as a 
sociable, friendly gathering. Take your baskets with you 
and let us have a good time. A cordial invitation is extended 
to all. PETER OTTO, Sec. 














PRICE LISTS RECEIVED. 


Since our last we have received price lists from the follow- 
ing persons: 

J. E. Pryor, Dexter, lowa; an 8&-page list of hives, etc. 

C. M. Hicks, Fairview, Md.; a 4page list of queens, ete. 

D. E. Mater, Clare, Mich.; a 4-page list of hives, sections, etc. 

J. W. K. Shaw & Co., Loreauville, La.; a 4-page list of Italian 
queens. 

E. L. Goold, Brantford, Ont., Canada; a 20-page list of bee- 
keepers’ supplies. 

C. F. Rood, Romeo, Mich. ; a list of supplies, printed on Mar- 
tin’*’ chromo cards. 

8. W. Morrison, Oxford, Pa; a 4page circular relative to 
Carniolan queens. 

G. H. Kirkpatrick, New Paris, Ohio; a 12-page list of supplies, 
queens, and honey. 

J. W. Krewson, Drain, Ceagen: a4-page circular relative to 
hives and supplies in general. 

G. K. Hubbard, La Grange, Ind; a 12-page circular, describing 
the “ Hubbard ” hive and fixtures. 

_ Oliver Foster, Mount Vernon, Iowa; his circular and price 
list of Italian queens, supplies, ete. 

A. O. Crawford, South Weymouth, Mass.; a 20-page list of 
specialties, mostly labels; very pretty. 

W. W. Bliss, Duarte, Cal.; a nice business card relative to 
foundation, and supplies in general; also an 8-page list. 

The largest list we have ever yet received is one of 72 pages, 
from Abbott Brothers, Southall, London, England. ce 2 
pence. 

J.H. Howard, Holme, near Peterborough, England, issues 
a 48-page list of hives, feeders, extractors,ete. Itis very nicely 
printed, and fully illustrated. 

C. H. Smith, Pittsfield, Mass.; a little work on bees. The 
first 18 pages relate to the different races of and how to 
handle them; after this, 30 pages of matter relating to bee- 
supplies. - 

The D. A. Jones Co., Beeton, Canada; a 20-page list of every 
thing pertaining to bees. We notice descri and illustrated 
their new section-crate and honey-board. Oh, yes! a regular 
counter-store of 5 and 10 c. articles will be found in the back 
part of the catalogue. 

The following were printed at this office: 

8. P. Yoder, East Lewistown, Ohio; a chromo advertising 
card of bees, queens. and poultry. 

Dr. L. L. Loomis, Pemberville, Ohio; an advertising eard of 
bees, queens, and nuclei. 


IMPORTANT ! 


UVEENS to be shipped by return mail, when 
ordered. It is best to get two and 
four frame nuclei when ordering bees. Choice, 
fine, solid red and yellow Italian queens, at the fol- 
lowing prices: Untested, from now through the 
season, $1.00; tested, $2.00; select tested, $2.50; 
standard breeders, $3.00. Bees by the pound, $1.00; 
frame of brood, 75 cts. My bees are gentle Italians, 
with great power of wing, and fine nosey Coa 
capacity. No foul brood, no moth. 7-18d 


R. H. CAMPBELL, 
LOCK BOX 215. Madison, Morgan Co., Ga. 








Italian Queens NWow FReady. 

Tested, $1.00; untested, 75 cts.; after May 15th, 60 
cts. Bees, per Ib , 50 cts. to all who will send cages 
to ship them in. Cc. C. KIRKMAN, 
jd Coxville, Pitt Co., N. C. 

FOR SALE CHEAP. 

The following articles: One section-box machine, 
one cutter-head for making the entrance to section- 
boxes, one mandrel with dovetailing saws, one 
planer, for planing hives and sections, one mandrel, 
two 10-in. saws, one 8 and one 9 in. saw, two 6-in. 
saws; one 6-in. dovetailing saw. Machinery as 
HOMAS GEDYE, 


good as new. 
. La Salle, La Salle Co., Tl. 





~ Eggs -for- Hatching. 


P. Rocks, Ist pen, $1.00; 2d pen, 75 cts. Langshans 
$1.50 for sittings of 14 ones. arranted L pure. Sat- 
isfaction given. MRS. C. E. HATCH, 





Kentland, Newton Co., Ind. 





